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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


Ji  Treatise  on  Poisons,  in  relation  to  Medical  Jarispru- 
dence,  Physioloffif,  and  the  Practice  of  Physic,  By 
Robert  Chri.stisoii,  M.D.  Professor  of  Medical  Juris¬ 
prudence  and  Police  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
One  volume,  8vo,  pp.  698.  Edinburgh  :  Printed  for 
Adam  Black.  1829. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  has  hitherto  made  slight 
progress  in  this  country.  There  has  been  little  encou¬ 
ragement  held  out  to  men  of  talent  to  devote  themselves 
to  its  study.  There  is  a  proud,  wilful,  obstinate  pride  of 
common  sense  in  the  English  character,  that  looks  with 
resentment  on  the  superior  pretensions  of  science,  and 
repulses,  as  insulting,  its  offers  of  assistance.  No  more 
deadly  offence  can  be  given  to  John  Bull  than  to  lay 
claim  to  better  information  than  he  possesses.  The  su¬ 
percilious  neglect  with  which  he  has  hitherto  listened  to 
the  arguments  of  the  medical  jurist  in  favour  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  more  strict  and  satisfactory  mode  of  col¬ 
lecting  medical  evidence,  and  in  behalf  of  an  efficient  me¬ 
dical  police,  is  quite  in  character.  We  are  daily  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hear  it  gravely  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
juries  from  the  bench,  “  that  this  new  thing  called  medi¬ 
cal  jurisprudence  is  no  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  we 
have  almost  daily  instances  that  lawyers  succe.ssfully  re-  j 
sort  to  the  trick  of  bringing  forward  some  ignorant  dolt  j 
whom  good  luck  has  furnished  with  the  title  of  surgeon, 
to  swear  in  the  teeth  of  a  scientific  and  widely-expe¬ 
rienced  investigator,  and  thus  neutralize,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  an  ignorant  jury,  the  evidence  of  the  latter  ;  we  cannot 
walk  through  a  street  of  any  city  in  the  kingdom  without 
having  our  eyes  insulted  by  placards  headed,  “  Medical 
Aid,”  a  id  promising  ‘‘  the  strictest  honour  and  secrecy,” 
— glaring  proofs  of  the  inefficiency  of  a  police  which  al¬ 
lows  ignorant  men,  and  of  immoral  character,  to  practise 
upon  the  shame,  fears,  and  credulity  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  commit  murder  by  wholesale  with  impunity. 

Among  other  inestimable  blessings  which  we  owe  to 
this  dignified  apathy,  not  the  least  striking  to  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  Continental  literature,  is  the  misenibly 
small  share  contributed  by  the  experimentalists  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  daily  increasing  stores  of  forensic  medi¬ 
cine,  when  compared  with  what  has  been  done  in  France 
and  Germany.  Hitherto  we  have  been  unable  to  reckon 
more  than  a  stray  pamphlet,  an  occasional  article  in  a 
medical  journal,  and  one  or  two  institutional  works, 
which  are  only  adapted  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  science,  not  to  diffa.se  an  extended  and  practical  know- 
l^ge.  Dr  Christison’s  volume  is  almost  the  first  attempt 
among  us  to  discuss  the  science  independently,  and  in 
that  detail  which  is  requisite  to  exhaust  the  subject.  The 
author  has  been  long  known  in  the  Ju.sticiary  Court  as  a 
clear-headed  and  well-informed  medical  jurist ;  and  he  is 
still  more  widely  known  by  his  excellent  and  numerous 
contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
dournal.  The  work  which  we  have  now  in  hands  fully’ 
equals  what  our  previous  knowledge  of  his  talents  had 
icd  us  to  expect.  As  the  subject  U  of  such  vital  import-  I 


ance  to  all,  our  readers  will  scarcely  object  to  our  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  pretty  detailed  analy^sis  of  the  contents  of  this 
book. 

The  action  of  poison  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  part  of 
the  body’’  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  sometimes  it  extenda 
to  distant  organs;  in  other  words,  it  is  sometimes  merely 
local,  sometimes  remote.  The  local  effects  of  poisons  are 
of  three  kinds.  Sometimes  they  decompose  chemically,  or 
corrode  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied ;  sometimes 
they  inflame  or  irritate  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied  ; 
and  sometimes  they  merely^  produce  a  peculiar  impression 
on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  uniaccompanied 
by  any^  visible  change  of  structure.  The  manner  in  which 
the  influence  of  poisons  is  conveyed  from  one  organ  to 
another,  seems  to  be,  in  some  instJinces,  sympathetic,  in 
others,  by  absorption.  The  discoveries  of  Majendie  on 
venous  absorption,  and  the  frequent  disappearance  of 
poisons  during  life  from  the  shut  cavities  in  which  they 
have  been  enclosed,  have  rendered  it  a  favourite  doctrine 
that  most  of  them  act  through  the  blood.  Dr  Christison 
holds  it  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  poisons  affect  re¬ 
motely  the  general  sy’^stem.  He  admits  that  a  few  of 
them,  and,  in  particular,  arsenic  and  mercury’,  app<*ar  to 
affect  most  of  the  organs  in  the  body’,  but  maintains  that 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  seem  to  act  on  one  or  more 
organs  only.  Some  of  them  act  chiefly,  if  not  solely’,  on 
the  heart ;  others  on  the  lungs ;  a  great  number  on  the 
brain,  and  a  few  on  the  spinal  cord. 

The  action  of  poisons  may  be  modified,  both  in  degree 
and  kind,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Dr  Christi¬ 
son  enumerates  as  the  principal  : — 1.  Quantity,  Not 
only’ are  the  effects  of  a  poison  administered  in  large  dosi^s 
more  rapid ;  they  are  frequently  quite  altered  in  kimi, 
2.  State  of  Aggregation,  Poisons  act  more  energetically 
the  more  they  are  subdivided, — and  hence,  most  energeti¬ 
cally’  in  solution,  or  when  reduced  to  a  state  of  vapour. 
Differences  in  aggregation  have  been  known  to  affinit  the 
kind,  as  well  as  degree,  of  action.  3.  State  of  chemical 
combination,  “  Poisons  which  only  act  locally’,  have  their 
action  much  impaired,  or  even  neutralised,  in  their  che¬ 
mical  combinations  :  the  action  of  poisons  which  operate 
by  entering  the  blood,  although  it  may  be  somewhat  less¬ 
ened,  cannot  be  destroved  or  altered  in  their  ch<‘mical 
combinations.”  4.  Mixture,  The  effect  of  mixture  de¬ 
pends  partly’  on  the  poisons  being  diluted  ;  partly  on  the 
mere  mechanical  impediment  thrown  between  the  poison 
and  the  animal  membranes.  5.  Difference  of  tissue  in 
the  parts  to  which  the  poison  is  applied.  The  variations 
having  their  origin  in  this  source,  depend  chiefly’  on  the 
relative  quickness  with  which  the  absorption  goes  on, 
but  not  always.  Some  poisons  which  cause  death  when 
applied  to  a  wound  in  small  (juantities,  may  be  swallowed 
in  large  doses  with  impunity’.  Others  are  merely  dimi¬ 
nished  in  activity  ;  and  in  some,  it  matters  little  to  what 
textures  they  are  applied.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
mineral  poisons  are  the  lea.st,  and  animal  poisons  the 
most,  affected  by  difference  of  tissue  ;  while  vegetable  poi¬ 
sons  hold  a  middle  place.  6.  Difference  of  Organ,  The 
differences  hence  arising  may’  in  general  be  referred  to 
difierence  of  tissue,  but  not  al  way's.  ‘7.  Habit  and  Idiosyn^ 
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crasy.  The  tendency  of  the  latter  is  to  increase  tli^ 
activity  of  poisons,  and  even,  to  render  some  substances 
deletf^ious,  which  to  the  greater  number  of  persons  are 
harmless.  Such  an  idiosyncrasy  may  even  be  acquired. 
On  tbe  contrary,  the  tendency  of  habit  is,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  lessen  the  energy  of  poisons. 

The  classification  of  poisons  is  rather  a  difficult  sub¬ 
ject.  Dr  Christison  has  preferred  classing  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  symptoms  they  induce  on  man.  lie  allows 
this  method  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  only  adopts  it  as 
the  least  deficient.  According  to  him,  all  poisons  may 

arranged  under  one  of  three  great  divisions  : — 1st,  The 
Irritants,  including  all  whose  sole  or  predominating 
symptoms  are  those  of  irritation  or  inflammation  ;  2d, 
The  Narcotics,  which  produce  stupor,  delirium,  and  other 
affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  ;  .3d,  The  Nar- 
cotico-Acrids,  which  produce  sometimes  irritation,  some¬ 
times  narcotism,  sometimes  both  together.  The  first  class 
comprehends  the  mineral  acids,  the  fixed  alkalies,  the 
poisonous  metallic  compounds,  some  of  the  earths,  the 
vegetable  acrids,  cantharides,  the  venom  of  serpents, 
poisonous  fish,  and  diseased  and  decayed  animal  matter: 
The  second,  opium,  hyoscyamus,  lactuca,  salanum,  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid,  and  the  poisonous  gases  :  The  third,  night¬ 
shade,  thorn-apple,  and  tobacco  ;  hemlock,  and  some  other 
umbelliferous  plants  ;  monkshood  ;  cocculus  indicus,  poi¬ 
sonous  grain,  and  poisonous  fungi. 

The  results  yielded  by  the  study  of  poisons,  as  tending 
to  throw  light  on  physiology  and  the  practice  of  physic, 
have  hitherto  been  such  as  to  encourage  further  research, 
rather  than  such  as  can  he  said  to  have  added  materially 
to  our  knowledge  in  these  two  branches  of  study.  Al¬ 
though  they  hold  out  fair  hopes  to  the  physician  of  the 
future  discovery  of  new  and  more  efficacious  remedies  and 
modes  of  treatment,  it  would  he  worse  than  madness  to 
uct  as  yet  upon  the  immature  researches  of  the  toxicolo¬ 
gist.  Their  hearing  upon  the  science  of  jurisprudence  is 
more  immediate  and  practical ;  and  to  this  subject,  there¬ 
fore,  we  must  dedicate  a  few  remarks,  notwithstanding 
the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  run. 

Medical  knowledge  is  important  to  the  lawyer  and  to 
the  legislator,  in  two  distinct  points  of  view.  To  the 
former,  it  is  chiefly  necessary  in  discussing  the  evidence 
for  the  commission  or  non-commission  of  a  crime :  to  the 
latter,  in  enacting  sound  police  regulations.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  we  may  remark,  that  in  criminal  cases  of 
poisoning,  the  enquiry  resolves  itself  (as  in  all  criminal 
investigations)  into  two  great  questions : — First,  the 
reality  of  the  death  by  poison  ;  and,  second,  whether  it 
has  happened  through  malicious  intention  or  accidentally, 
and  by  who.se  instrumentality.  In  the  first  question,  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  man  gives  the  law  to  the  jury. 
His  declaration,  that  death  has  been  caused  by  poison, 
ought  to  preclude  all  further  enquiry  into  the  fact.  It 
stands  in  tlie  same  relation  as  the  opinion  of  an  architect, 
to  whom  it  hiis  been  remitted  to  report  on  the  state  of  a 
building.  This  view  of  the  matter  shows  at  once  the 
loose  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  mode  at  present 
adopted  in  taking  this  part  of  the  medical  evidence. 
The  crown  counsel  employ  a  medical  man,  and  proceed 
upon  his  opinion ;  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  bring 
forw*ard  another  to  contradict  him  ; — the  bench  and  the 
jury,  between  this  conflicting  testimony,  know  not  what 
to  think.  It  is  the  throw  of  a  die  whether  the  innocent 
shall  suffer  or  the  guilty  escape.  Now  it  really  seems  to 
us,  that  the  remedy  is  as  simple  as  the  defect  in  our  judi¬ 
cial  institutions  is  notorious.  The  precognitions,  which, 
in  Scotland,  always  precede  the  judicial  investigation,  are 
taken  by  the  sheriff.  Let  a  competent  medical  officer  he 
attached  to  each  sheriff  court  for  the  purpose  of  conduct¬ 
ing  such  preliminary  investigations  as  the  one  alluded  to, 
and  let  his  report  he  final.  In  the  second  part  of  the  en¬ 
quiry — the  question,  namely,  of  intentional  or  accidental 
death,  and  the  ascertaining  of  the  criminal — the  medical 
witness  descends,  of  course,  to  the  level  of  any  other,  and 


his  testimony  must  he  judged  of  by  the  rules  recognised 
by  the  court.  The  office  of  a  medical  police  is,  to  super 
intend  the  cleanliness  of  cities — the  character  of  the  food 

exposed  in  the  markets — the  supplies  of  water _ the  lo 

cality  and  structure  of  manufactories,  which,  in  their 
process,  evolve  noxious  exhalations — and  the  qualifications 
of  medical  practitioners.  All  these  matters  are  left  in 
this  country  to  chance  ;  and  we  believe  it  is  now  theonlv 
country  in  Europe  where  this  is  the  case.  A  medical 
officer,  such  as  we  have  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  sheriff 
courts,  might  extend  his  activity  with  great  benefit  in  this 
direction.  This  is  sufficiently  established  by  a  number 
of  interesting  facts  stated  in  the  course  of  Dr  Christison’s 
book,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader  (among  other  pass¬ 
ages)  to  the  chapter  on  “  Lead,”  and  that  on  “  Decayed 
and  Diseased  Animal  Matter.” 

It  only  remains  that  we  address  a  few  suggestions  to 
Dr  Christison.  His  book  is  professedly  practical,  and 
he,  on  this  account,  declines  treating  of  any  hut  the  more 
common  poisons.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  satis¬ 
factory  work  upon  toxicology  can  only  be  produced  upon 
the  exhaustive  plan,  and  that  much  light,  even  in  what 
regards  the  practice  of  this  country,  may  be  obtained  from 
comparative  views  of  the  working  of  foreign  poisons,  or 
of  those  known  here  under  the  influence  of  a  different 
climate.  We  could  also  have  wished  that  Dr  Christison 
had  given  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  principal  Continental 
works  which  he  has  quoted.  This  would  have  had  the 
double  advantage  of  introducing  his  reader  to  a  branch  of 
medical  literature  which  is  too  little  cultivated  among  us, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  enabling  him  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  any  particular  experiment,  whicli  must  always  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  accuracy  of  the  operator  and  the  credibi¬ 
lity  of  the  reporter.  We  make  these  suggestions  for  the 
benefit  of  Dr  Christison’s  second  edition,  which,  consi¬ 
dering  the  valuable  nature  of  his  work,  we  doubt  not  will 
soon  be  called  for. 


Oliver  Cromwell,  a  Poem,  in  Three  Poohs,  Edinburgh. 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  1829.  Fp.  200. 

This  work  is,  we  believe,  from  the  pen  of  ]VIr  Dunlop 
of  Greenock.  On  the  whole,  we  look  upon  the  preface 
as  the  best  part  of  it.  The  author  is  a  much  better  prose 
writer  than  a  poet.  The  preface  extends  to  twenty-two 
ciosely-l)rinted  pages,  and  contains  an  able  and  vigorous 
defence  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  \\  e  have  no  intention  to 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question  ;  hut  we  profess  our¬ 
selves  to  he  “  neutral  and  candid,”  and  to  such  Mr  Dun¬ 
lop  is  of  opinion  that  “  it  may  he  incontestably  shown, 
that  disinterested  patriotism,  in  the  most  moderate  degree, 
reijuired  decisive  hostility  to  the  King’s  measures ;  that 
Cromwell,  as  well  as  others,  acted  from  honest  principle 
ill  this  respect,  and  had  hut  too  cogent  reasons  to  rou>e 
them  ;  that  he  fairly  proceeded  from  one  step  of  power  to 
another,  by  the  natural  progress  of  events,  without  being 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  remarkable  and  criminal  am¬ 
bition  ;  that  the  chief  magistracy  of  Great  Britain  was 
entailed  on  him  by  motives  of  self-preservation,  b}  t^  ^ 
regard  which  is  due  to  the  protection  of  inestimable  reli¬ 
gious  privileges,  and  in  general  by  the  incidence  of  things, 
Avhich,  perhaps,  he  himself  could  not  in  one  sense  coun¬ 
teract  ;  and  that  his  reign,  considering  the  untoward  nr- 
cumstances  of  it,  presents  nothing  for  which  to  load  us 
memory  with  reproach.”  AVith  so  much  admiiatiou  < 
his  hero,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  our  authoi 
have  devoted  the  main  body  of  his  book  to  a  clear  e  mi 
dation  of  his  character  and  actions  ;  and  the  name  o 
“  Oliver  Cromwell,”  Avhich  he  has  prefixed  to  his  ”  * 
certainly  led  us  to  conclude  that  we  should  ^  ^ 

cated  to  his  service.  This  is  not  the  case. 
the  poem  is  as  follows: — It  is  written  in  blan 
and  introduces  us  to  Cromwell  and  his  daughter,  - 
Claypole,  betAveen  Avhoin  a  poetical  dialogue  is  sustai 
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throughout.  But,  instead  of  talking  of  their  own  affairs, 
jn  which  the  reader  niight  have  been  soinewliat  interest¬ 
ed  they  scarcely  say  a  Avord  concerning  them,  except  at 
the  commencement  of  the  first  Book,  and  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  third.  They  converse  rather  “  dc  omnibus 
negotm  et  quihusdani  aliis,''  In  the  “  Argument”  to  the 
first  Book,  we  find  such  references  as  these, — Descrip¬ 
tion  of  Britain,  prior  to  the  coming  of  Christianity,” — 
o  Its  Introduction,” — “  Account  of  Icolmkill,” — “  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland  Christianised,” — “  History  of  Oswald, 
King  of  Northumberland.”  In  the  “Argument”  to 
the  second  Book  Ave  have, — “  Ad\’ance  of  Popery  over 
Great  Britain  in  the  seAcnth  and  eighth  centuries,” — 
‘‘  Allusion  to  Cyprian,  Augustine,  and  the  pristine  ber- 

j^^jts,” — “  Transubstantiation  admitted — Good  Works _ 

Indulgences,” — “  The  practicubility  of  man’s  discoA’ering 
and  preserving  a  knowdedge  of  the  Divine  Chara<*ter  in 
his  own  strength,” — “  General  Account  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,” — “  The  Culdees,” — “  Sketch  of  Gospel  truth,” 

_ “  Original  Sin,”  &c.  &c.  What  connexion  all  this  and 

niuch  more  has  Avith  Oliver  CroiuAvell,  aa'c  do  n(»t  under¬ 
take  to  explain.  All  that  aa^c  can  state  is,  that  instead  of 
being  political  or  historical,  the  poem  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  strictly  theological,  and,  Avdtb  a  few  omissions, 
might  haA’e  been  called  “  Nicodemns,”  or  “  EdAvard  Ir- 
ving,”  Avith  as  much  propriety  as  “  OliAer  Cromwell.” 

But  as  to  the  merits  of  the  poetry, — Avhat  of  them  ? 
Onr  opinion  is,  that  'Mr  Dunlop  is  a  sensible  and  Avell- 
informed  man,  but  not  exactly  cut  out  for  a  poet.  His 
style,  Avhich  is  founded  upon  Milton,  (hen!  quanto  in- 
tervallo  ! J  is  terribly  laboured,  pompous,  and  inverted, 
forming,  in  these  respects,  a  striking  contrast  to  his  prose 
composition,  Avhicli  is  distinct  and  vigorous.  Take  an 
example  or  tw(»  of  Avhat  Ave  call  A'ery  hard  and  costive  tat- 
tempts  at  A^ersification.  We  think  the  following  passages 
nearly  as  dry  reading  as  any  of  Euclid’s  propositions  : — 

“  A  maxim  ’tis  of  sages,  Avho  explore, 

A\  ith  lucky  search,  the  elements  of  things, 

That  in  the  haughty  art  of  governance, 

In  arbitrating  penalty  and  pain. 

Displeasure  moved  against  the  general  good 
Reward  should  meet,  adjusted  t(»  the  hurt 
And  detriment  the  commonwealth  endures: 

Although  the  moral  stain  and  guilt  perchance 
Of  popular  and  non-otfending  treason, 

INIight  be  o’ergone  by  a  more  private  sin  ; 

Treason,  the\’asty  basis  of  the  state 
Endangering,  her  huid  alarm  is  Just, 

And  parrying  retribution  perilous.” 

“  The  bark  that  SAvims  unpiloted,  may  glide 
And  roll  in  circling  Amyage  in  adA’ance. 

Where  Avind  or  tide  her  Avort bless  range  impels  ; 

But  to  attain  the  distant  mark  reserved, 

And  find  the  transatlantic  beacon  sure 
Ath  wart  th’  illimitable  breadth  of  foam. 

All  obstacle  of  air  and  sea  nathless. 

The  pressure  of  the  potent  lath  demands 
Against  the  tugging  AvaA'e.  and  force  oblique 
Ot  blanched  sheet,  bound  faithful  t(»  the  breeze.” 

Erged  by  primeA’al  custom,  naticms  all 
I  heir  scrupling  spirits  have  assuag’il,  when  ground 
ith  deadly  sin,  and  substituted  blood, 

1  hat  Avrath  to  quench,  that  Avas  suspect  to  chafe 
And  canker  in  the  vengeance-brewing  spheres; 

\et  deviate  from  the  true  original. 

Into  idolatrous  and  perverse  rite, 

I  hey  sacrificed  in  vain.” 

“  Complete  beyond  compare,  the  tangled  Aveb 
And  traA'ersed  intertexture  of  our  fate; 

And  unexprc's’d,  the  involutions  strange 
Ot  our  polemic  broil  of  swords  and  Avords. 

None  can  array  the  plastic  polity 
I  hat  summon’d  into  being  all  the  ])lay 
Ot  clashing  Avits,  and  stern  colliding  Jar 
Ot  mind  confronting  mind,  in  contlict  new; 

>V  here  old  sedate  opinion  did  not  crouch, 

As  AV'ont,  in  cloister’d  abbacit^  and  halls, 

But  issued  <m  the  st;ige  of  human  life 
Enparalleled  in  sequence  and  import.” 


These  specimens  convey  a  fair  notion  of  Mr  Dunlop’s 
general  style  ;  and  aa’c  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  he  must  either  alter  it  entirely,  or  cease  to  make  any 
farther  attempts  at  the  ])roduction  of  poetry.  That  be 
might  improve  Ave  consider  likely,  from  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  seA'eral  passages  in  his  book  of  a  much 
higher  order  than  those  to  Avhich  AA’e  liaA’e  referred  ;  and 
as  Ave  are  ever  anxious  to  do  justice  to  all  men,  AV'e  have 
]»leasure  in  selecting  one  of  these  for  our  readers’  appro¬ 
bation  :  — 

cromavell’s  dream. 

“  As  if  in  dreams  and  visions  <»f  the  night. 

When  deep  sleep  falls  on  man,  methought  I  saw 
An  ancient  city’s  strengthen’d  bounds  Avithin, 

A  lofty  scatfold,  clothed  in  doleful  black. 

Amid  a  close- Avedged  multitude  uprear’d, 

For  consequence  of  stern  Judicial  doom. 

Stood  round  the  scene  of  death  th’  engines  of  fate  ; 

Sad  expectation  bent  itself  unmoved. 

And  breathless  Avaiting  still'd  the  living  mass, 

I'hat  on  a  secret  ])ortal  strain’d  their  siglit ; 

From  AAdiose  recess  they  hmg  <lid  hope  and  watch 
For  spe(*tacle  to  feast  their  mourning  eyes; 

And  rest  and  silence  for  a  space  prevail’d. 

Sudden  throughout  the  croAA’d  a  murmur  rose 
Ijike  sound  of  zephyr  in  the  tops  of  trees; 

And  to  the  A'iew  of  all  men  issued  one 
From  the  high  dome,  majestical  and  sIoaa', 

In  sables  clad  :  Avhose  now  defenceless  head 
Aforetime  graced  a  golden  diadem. 

And  royal  hands  a  rod  of  empire  sway’d. 

But  now  discrown’d,  and  from  his  throne  descent. 

He  stoop’d  unweapor.'d,  ’mid  the  iron  tread 
And  guard  of  a  closed  AA'atch  of  steel-clad  men. 

And  stern  officials  of  vindictive  law. 

All  refuge  fail'd  him  :  to  the  cruel  stroke 
Of  hate  and  ruthless  Judgment  Avas  he  doom’d. 

Seemly  decorum  reign’d,  befitting  aa’cII 
His  calm  and  lofty  mien  ;  Avhile  Jewell’d  Avords 
From  his  lips  dropt,  as  Avith  upraised  hands 
He  bless’d  his  liegemen  Avith  a  father’s  love. 

Alas  !  he  had  a  most  forgiving  eye 

To  all,  saA'e  one.  And,  ’mid  the  Aveeping  throng, 

He  singled  me,  methought,  Avith  sucii  a  look 
As  dying  Abel  to  his  brother  sent  ; 

And  Avitness’d  that  I  had  not  shelter’d  him 
In  destiny’s  obscure  and  cloudy  day  ; 
lake  the  prophetic  A  oice  of  ancient  seers. 

His  AA'ords  stuck  as  an  arrow  in  my  veins. 

U'heii  stooping  solemn,  he  pronounced  a  prayer. 

And  reA'erently  inclinetl  him  on  the  block; 

Till  glided  an  ill-favour’d  one  Ixdiind, 

Vizor’d  in  (‘rape,  like  a  foul  hidden  fiend, 

Or  delegate  of  darkness,  to  fulfil 
The  frenzied  iinjuisition  of  the  state; 

And  from  the  hr(*athing  corse  sever’d  the  head, 
Dt*xt’rous,  and  swift  from  every  eye  Avithdrew, 

Nor  e’er  in  England’s  n^alm  was  seen  again. 

The  jM*ople  spake  not ;  and  the  w(*lkin  lower’d. 

IVIy  soul  to  tliis  dark  tragedy  was  chain’d. 

When  straight  a  force  invisible  me  caught, 

And  ferried  swiftly  from  the  bloody  scene 
I'o  distant  coasts  remote  ;  yet  still  invad(*s 
Fierce  and  upbraiding  wail  throughout  the  land, 

Alen’s  h(*arts  did  fail  for  shed  of  royal  blood  ; 

And  women,  judging,  from  the  throeing,  earth 
Was  nejir  her  end,  convulsed  and  died  aghast. 

And  ever,  ’mid  the  sad  and  moaning  winds. 

His  stilly  voice  enter’d  my  very  heart.” — Fp.  10-12. 

"Hie  folloAving  lines  are  also  pcjetical  and  good.  Mrs 
(’lay pole  speaks  :  — 

“  My  loving  father  !  many  years  have  sped 
()  ver  thy  head,  and  now  they  tra<;e  behind. 

And  leave  some  noticii  as  they  fi(*et  away  ; 

Silver  upon  thy  temples  here  and  then* — 

"J'hy  hand  is  sinewy,  and  autumn’s  tints 
O’erflush  thy  season  with  admired  deeply. 

Thine  eye  is  freighted  Avith  a  nation’s  cares. 

And  thou  dost  (piestion  Avith  ascendency. 

And  s).K*iikest  to  be  heard  o’er  land  and  sea, 

And  France  gives  earnest  heed,  and  guilty  Spain, 
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I^ofty  thy  ’inonjj  corono^^s  and  swords, 

And  a  starrM  peeratfp  j>ivcs  obeisance  to  thee. 

Jhit  I  have  known  thee  in  the  private  vale; 

Sisters  and  brothers  hav(‘  I  kiss’d  and  b»ved 
In  cliildluMid’s  happy  bl4K>nn  :  we  fijreeted  thee, 

Our  sire  endear’d,  and  sang  at  thy  approach.” 

Pp.  31-2. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this 
book  with  any  feeling  of  disrespect  to  its  author,  hut 
sirnfdy  with  a  consciousness  that  he  lias  inisapplied  his 
talents  in  seeking  to  clothe  liis  thoughts  in  a  poetical 
d  r(*ss. 


Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  for  the  l"se  of  Students 
in  the  IJnivevsihj  of  Edinhimfh,  15y  George  Jos<']>h 
Pell,  Ks(|.  Pp,  622.  Edinburgh.  William  Black¬ 
wood.  1829. 


rience  afforded  by  a  discharge  of  some  years’  standinjr 
the  duties  of  Professor  of  Scots  Law  in  the  University  of 


Edinburirh. 


It  was  high  time  that  an  institutional  work  on  tlie 
law  of  Scotland,  suited  to  itsjiresent  advanced  state,  should 
ajipear.  Since  the  publication  of  Taird  Stair's  Institutes, 
ami  even  the  later  work  of  IMr  Erskine,  the  form  4>f  our 
law  has  undergone  an  extensive  change — many  branches 
have  be<Muue  obsolete,  or  sunk  into  ciuiiparative  insignih- 
cance,  which  forimudy  occupied  almost  the  exclusive  at¬ 
tention  of  the  courts,  and  the  extension  of  our  commerce 
has  introduced  new  and  complex  relations  into  society, 
which  could  not  he  contemplated  in  older  works. 

We  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  talents  and  acquire¬ 
ments  of  many  of  our  jiresent  lawyers  as  practitioners, 
but  we  must  make  bold  to  say,  that  our  law  literature  is 
at  this  moment  very  deficient.  There  are  but  few  mo- 
4lern  b(»oks  on  Scotch  I^aw  that  rise  above  mediocrity. 
The  fault  seems  not  to  lie  so  much  in  the  deficiency  of 
the  authors,  as  in  the  general  intellectual  character  of  the 
jige.  We  are  now-a-days,  in  all  professions,  ]»rodigiously 
b*arned,  and  versant  in  the  most  ]u*ofound  investigations 
— but  tliere  is  a  mistiness  about  all  our  knowledge.  We 
know  every  thing,  and  we  can  argue  most  plausibly  on 
.abstract'  principles  ;  but  when  kept  close  to  details,  we 
are  generally  found  deficient  in  distinctness  and  mastery 
over  the  subject.  This,  with  all  due  d<*ference  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  is  peculiarly  striking  in  their 
case.  S(*t  them  upon  the  track  of  a  question  of  abstract 
right — the  metaphysics  of  the  law — and  you  are  sure  of 
receiving  most  luminous  and  eloquent  dis<(uiMitions  ;  but 
bring  them  to  investigate  its  practical  ]»rinciples,  and  you 
find  them  at  fault  alike  in  clear  views  of  established 
d«>ctrines,  and  their  application  to  special  cases.  How 
dilFerent  is  it  with  Stair,  and  some  others  of  our  older 
writers  !  There  is  scarcely  a  schoolboy  now  alive  who 
could  not  demonstrate  the  shallowness  of  their  metaphy¬ 
sics  ;  but  when  they  come  to  elucidate  a  legal  doctrine,  or 
show  its  application,  their  reasoning  is  like  a  problem  in 
Euclid. 

IVIr  Bell  is  by  no  means  free  from  this  defect  of  his 
nge ;  on  the  contrary,  we  could  cull  from  his  writings  .as 
striking  exein]difications  of  it,  as  from  those  of  any  writer 
we  know.  There  is  a  vagueness  about  his  style  that  not 
wn frequently  renders  it  somewhat  dilficult  to  see  his 
drift.  T<»  compensate  for  this,  however,  he  has — what 
most  of  his  contemporaries  want — a  comprehensive  and 
systematic  knowbalge  of  his  subject.  His  commentaries 
on  the  mercantile  law  of  Scotland  are  not  only  the  best 
that  we  possess — they  are  in  reality  the  first,  and,  as  yet, 
the  only  treatise  on  the  subject.  3Ir  Bell,  therefore,  has 
the  hoiuu'ir  of  being  the  first  who  has  given  to  the  world 
a  complete  and  methodise<l  system  of  what  has  now  lu*- 
coine  the  most  important  branch  of  our  municipal  law. 
Nor  have  his  labmirs  been  confined  to  mere  theoretical 
investigations.  He  lias  taken  an  active  and  influential 
part  in  the  modifications  which  have  been  introductsl  of 
late  years  in  the  forms  and  prfK’eedings  of  our  courts  of 
law  ;  and  for  doing  justice  to  his  last  work — that  whi<*h 
now  lies  before  iis-.-he  has  been  preparer!,  by  the  expe¬ 


Mr  Bell  has,  with  great  propriety,  rejertc'd  in  jp 
Princijdes  the  arrangement  of  Erskine,  which  is  a 
larly  infelicitous  attempt  to  class  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scottish  law  according  to  the  division  of  the  lionian  * 
rists,  witluuit  understanding  the  principles  upon  which 
that  <livision  pn»ceeded.  Our  author’s  arrangeinent  coin 
cides  in  the  main  with  that  of  I.ord  Stair,  with  some 
modifications,  however,  w  hich  the  altered  state  of  the  law 
has  rendered  indispensable.  Provided  a  systematic  ar 
rangement  .admits  of  the  subject  being  exhausted  with¬ 
in  its  limits,  ^vc  are  not  very  nice  about  the  ]>recise  order 
in  wdiich  the  different  divisions  follow  each  other,  being 
w'cll  aware  that  the  very  best  method  must  leave  some 
parts  which  can  only  be  distinctly  understood  after  we 
have  mastered  the  wlude.  We  refrain,  therefore,  from 
some  (djections  wc  felt  inclined  to  urge  to  Mr  Ik’s  order- 
in  partictilar,  to  his  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  obligations 
prior  to  that  of  property.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  to 
suggest  one  improvement,  w  hich  w  e  find  generally  ado])ted 
by  the  institutional  waiters  of  Germany.  It  is  to  discuss, 
in  ,a  preliminary  ]>art,  the  simple  doctrines  of  ])ropertv, 
obligations,  and  persons;  .and  after waards  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  subjects  of  jiroperty  as  affected  by  feudal  rela¬ 
tions,  rights  and  responsibilities  .arising  from  partnership, 
insurance,  bankrujitcy,  and  the  like,  which  uiuformly  in¬ 
volve  more  than  one  of  the  simple  doctrines. 

As  to  the  execution  of  the  w  ork,  it  is  every  tbinir  we 
could  wish,  and  calculated  to  be  of  use  to  the  practitioner 
as  well  as  the  mere  student.  The  docti  ines  .are  simply 
and  lucidly  stated ;  and  a  list  of  reported  decisions  and 
other  authorities  annexed  to  each,  wdiich  may  be  consulted 
for  its  argumentative  treatment.  A  copious  index  is 
added — an  indisj)ensable  part  of  every  systematic  law 
book — jirepared,  w'e  underst.and,  by  the  indefatigable  Mr 
C’osmo  Ferguson,  the  compiler  of  the  very  excellent  in¬ 
dices  attached  to  !VIr  Bell’s  Commentaries,  and  Mr  Ivory’s 
edition  of  the  larger  Erskine. 

In  conclusion,  we  h.ave  to  add  two  things.  In  the 
first  [dace,  there  are  one  or  two  works  wdiich  deserve  to 
be  excluded  from  the  sweeping  censure  [ironounced  in  the 
b(*ginniug  of  this  article  ;  esjiecially  ^Ir  Bidiert  ddioin- 
son’s  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  31  r  Brown’s  on  the 
Law  of  Sale,  and  we  might  have  added,  3Ir  Ferguson  s 
Consistorial  Law,  had  not  that  gentleman  tired  of  his 
w^ork  in  the  middle,  and  [latched  u[i  the  latter  part  rather 
slovenly.  Secondly,  w'e  flatter  ourselves  that  this  article 
itself  is  r.ather  a  successful  specimen  of  the  style  of  wTitiiig 
we  have  been  condemning. 


Studies  in  Natural  IJistory  ;  exhihitinp  a  popular  T  icw  of 
the  most  Sfrihi/aj  and  Interest iuf/  Objects  of  the  Mateml 
World,  Illustrated  by  ten  Engravings.  ByMilliJG*^ 
lUiind.  Edinburgh.  Oliver  &  Boyd.  18.30.  bvo. 
I'ti.  247. 

This  is  a  book  excellently  calculated  for  the  ingenuous 
mind  of  youth.  It  contains  little  that  is  new,  and  nothin:! 
that  is  [irofound ;  but  its  materials  are  lucidly  arrangetl, 
and  its  thoughts  are  prettily  ex[iressed.  The  views  which 
it  presents  of  the  great  system  and  opm’ations  of  Nature, 
whether  in  their  general  or  minuter  features,  cannot  tail 
to  lead  to  pure  and  lofty  conceptions,  and  w  ill  at  orne 
strengthen  the  judgment  and  refine  the  heart.  As  to  th‘‘ 
praise  due  to  Nlr  Khind — though  the  w'ork  is  one  w'hi<  i 
will  always  be  rea<l  wdth  [deasure  and  editicati<m— 
think  it  right  to  state,  that  it  is  more  a  tasteful  compil**" 
tion  than  an  elfort  indicative  of  much  originality  of  talent , 
and  is  iin<[uestionably'  more  of  an  elementary’  than  a 
scientilic  kind.  Such  works,  how’ever,  can  uevt*i 
amiss  ;  and  w’e  are  alway’s  glad  to  see  men  s[uinu»”- 
aiiiopg  us  capable  of  doing  jtistice  to  so  noble  a  buc’  ^ 
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811(1  of  clotliinj^  it  ill  those  attractive  colours  which  natu- 
rallv  belon^j  to  it.  One  or  two  spcciiiiens  (»f  3Ir  Khind’s 
style  'viJl  he  ciicui^h  to  show  that  he  eiitius  con  aniore 
into  the  task  he  has  iiiidertakeii,  and  that  it  is  well  suitinl 
to  lii5<  peculiar  t^enius.  From  his  tirst  section  we  extract 
the  following  pleasing  passage  on 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. 

« Nature  has  charms  even  f(n*  the  most  uninitiated. 
The  gi*een  tiehis  and  the  waving  woods,  the  jdayful  mo-  i 
tioiis  of  happy  animals,  the  wheeling  Hights  of  birds,  the 
hiiovant  air  filled  with  innumerable  insects  on  glittering 
wingj  the  fleeces  of  white  clouds  rolling  their  fantastic 
lengths  along  the  blue  sky,  are  all  capable  of  im[>arting  a 
simple  pleasure  to  the  mind.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  va¬ 
rious  ojierations  of  Nature  is  calculated  to  heighten  this 
pleasure  of  contemplation  in  a  tenfold  degrei*,  and  enabl(*s 
one  to  perceive  deli(*ate  beauties  and  nice  adaptations,  before 
unheeded  or  unthought  of.  A  phllosophl(‘al  poet  has  very 
beautifully  remarked,  that  the  sight  of  the  rainbow  never 
gave  him  so  much  ]de:isure  as  when  be  first  was  able  to  un- 
dei’stand  the  princi])les  on  which  it  was  formed,  when  be 
viewed  it  not  only  as  the  ‘arch  sublime’  spanning  the  h(‘{u 
yens,  but  as  a  curious  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  rays 
of  light,  (UnMHnjiosed  into  their  various  constituent  colours, 
bv  the  natural  prism  of  the  globes  of  rain  from  the  dropjang 
cloud.  Th(‘  landscape-])ai liter  looks  with  additional  delight 
on  a  beautiful  scene,  because  he  can  enter  into  the  jiercep- 
tion  of  the  mellowing  of  tints,  the  disposition  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  receding  perspective  of  the  relative  objects. 

“  The  appearance  of  the  silky-like  haze  rising  from  the 
ocean,  lloating  about  on  the  surlace  of  the  dee[>,  and  b(*nce 
ascending  in  clouds  of  various  shapes  and  hims,  and  sailing 
along  the  sky,  and  lighted  up  or  darkened  as  tliey  jiass  and 
repass  the  sun,  is  a  sight  of  beauty  and  sjdendour  calculated 
to  please  and  amuse  the  eye  ;  but  when  we  know  that  this 
appearance  from  the  deep  is  a  sjiecies  of  distillation  going 
on — that  a  portion  of  the  pure  wjiter  of  the  ocean  is  taken 
up  by  the  atmosphere,  carried  along  by  the  winds,  and  de¬ 
scends  upon  the  face  of  the  soil  in  refreshing  sliowm’s,  giving 
life  and  sustenance  to  tlie  animal  and  v(*getable  world, — to 
our  feelings  of  ])leasure  are  superadded  those  of  wonder,  de¬ 
light,  and  gratitude. 

“  It  is  the  same  with  the  botanist,  the  mineralogist,  and 
the  investigator  of  animal  life.  A  trei;  is,  perhaps,  one  (d* 
the  most  b(*autiful  objects  in  nature;  the  massive  strength 
of  the  trunk,  the  graceful  tortuosity  of  the  brandies,  and 
the  beautiful  and  variegated  green  of  the  leav(‘s,  are  all  so 
laaiiy  sources  of  pb'asure  to  the  beholder.  But  wIkmi  we 
think  on  the  serit's  of  tibres  and  tubes  by  which  this  tree  for 
ages,  perhaps,  has  drawn  nourishment  from  the  earth,  and, 
by  a  process  of  assimilation,  added  circle  alter  circle  of 
woody  matter  round  the  original  stem,  till  it  has  acijuired 
its  pre.sent  enormous  bulk, — when  we  retlect  on  the  curious 
mechanism  of  the  leav(^s,  by  which,  like  the  lungs  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  they  decompose  the  air  of  the  atmospln*re,  selecting 
through  the  day  what  ]nirt  of  it  is  lit  to  enter  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  tree,  and  giving  out  at  night  a  dilferent  spe¬ 
cies  of  air, — when  we  think  of  the  saj»  jiassing  u»>  the  small 
series  of  tulM‘s  during  summer,  and  th(*se  tubes  again  re¬ 
maining  dormant  and  inactive  tliroughout  the  long  winter, 
— tliese  redections  awaken  a  train  of  id(*as  in  the  mind 
more  lasting  and  more  intense  than  even  the  lirst  vivid  im¬ 
pressions  of  simple  beauty. 

“  The  untutored  imagination  may  have  a  vague  pleasure 
Irom  the  contemplation  <d*  meteors  and  tornadoes,  of  flaming 
coiiK'ts,  or  darkening  eclijises,  as  the  foreboders  of  important 
events,  or  the  iu  ecuisors  of  national  calamities, — the  wild 
savage  may  listen  to  the  hollow  voice  of  the  coming  storm, 
the  shrieking  spirit  from  the  mountain,  bis  good  or  evil  gc- 
mus,  or  the  strange  cries  (d’  unknown  birds  and  animals, 
with  an  excited  awe  and  delirious  tremor, — but  to  the  en- 
lil^htened  empiirer  into  nature  there  are  pleasures  no  b  ss 
mtense,  and  grounded  on  a  more  rational,  permaniuit,  and 
ciiiiobliiig  basis.  His  admiration  is  no  less  great,  as  In* 
hxiks  on  the  vast  and  striking  iwolutions  o!  tlie  lu*av(‘iily 
bixlies,  and  the  imposing  phenomena  by  which  they  are  ac- 
‘‘^^mpanied,  because  he  s(i;ms  the  laws  by  which  they  an* 
'Upheld  ami  regulated  ;  and  when  be  turns  to  tin;  worlds  of 
5**JJiuated  existence,  descending  to  the  minutest  points  be 
hns  a  field  opiuoul  to  his  view  of  accurate  adaptation,  and 
^Rst  curious  and  elaborate  construction,  tin*  investigation  of 
which  is  calculated  to  excite  the  highest  fielings  of  adiiiira- 
hoii. 

“  lubteud,  therefore,  of  being  tilled  with  pcrluibed  no¬ 


tions  of  the  power,  and  wrath,  and  (’apri(V  of  an  uiis(M>n _ 

unknown  Divinity,  the  |>atient  empiirer  into  nature  will 
find  displayed  before  him  a  beautiful  system  of  order,  regu¬ 
larity,  and  mutual  harmony, — the (*ousumniate arrangement 
ot  an  all-powerful,  benignant,  and  merciful  God.” — Pp. 
12 — (). 

Mr  Ubind  rarely  deviates,  in  the  course  of  his  work, 
into  any  speculations  of  his  own,  but  contents  himself 
with  comb'iising  the  materials  supi>lied  by  others.  lii 
one  instance,  however,  he  oilers  his  own  theory  up(*n  ra¬ 
ther  an  inteivsting  subject,  and  we  think  th(*re  is  much 
good  sense  in  it.  It  is  well  known  that  ]>ure  air  is  tran.s- 
jKirent  and  colourb*ss,  and  the  reason,  tlu'refore,  why  the 
atmosphere  should  have  a  blue  tinge  has  given  rise  tosonu* 
discussion.  It  is  attributed,  by  one  party,  to  relb*ctiou 
trom  thin  vapours  contained  in  it;  and  by  another,  to 
relraction,  the  blue  rays  being  sup]>osed  to  find  a  less  easy 
transmission  through  the  air  than  the  other  coloured  rays. 
L.pon  this  subj(*ct,  ^Ir  Uhind  remarks — 

“  The  above  are  the  generally-ivcei  ved  explanations  of  tlu^ 
blue  colour  of  the  atim^sphere.  If  I  might  hazard  my  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  cause  (d*  this  app(*aranc(*,  it  would  be  the  Ibllow- 
ing  : — As  the  atmospluTe  extends  upwards,  its  <b*ns!ty  be¬ 
comes  gradually  less  and  less,  and  of  coiirsi*  its  ]iower  <d’ 
rellecting  the  sun’s  rays  in  like  propoiTion  diminisli(?s,  till 
at  last,  at  the  extremest  V(*rge  where  it  tei  ininativs,  ilit'ce  is 
no  refi(*ction  at  all — a  tidal  darkness.  The  extr(‘me  strata 
then  being  most  I'arilied,  has  the  least  ])owcr  (d’  rellecting 
the  rays  cd’ light ;  and  the  light  thus  rellected  is  of  a  biuisli 
tint,  or  consists  principally  of  tin*  him*  rays.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  a  dark  brown  mountain,  wbosi*  surface  has  small  re¬ 
flective  capabiliti(‘s,  wh(*n  seen  at  a  distanci*  has  a  deep  blin*. 
app(*aranc(*,  exactly  similar  to  the  atmosphere,  it  cannot 
be  the  im'diiim  (d’tiu;  air  through  which  it  is  sei'ii  that  ii'n- 
ders  it  of  this  ('olonr  ;  for  if  part  (d‘ tin*  mountain  becoveied 
vv'ith  snow,  which  lias  strong  relleidive  powi'is,  this  snow 
is  still  seen  of  a  pure  whit(^  colour.  1 1  has  bei'ii  ascertaimsl, 
too,  that  till*  atmosphere,  when  seen  from  tin*  top  of  a  very 
high  mountain,  has  a  de<*p  him*  tint,  a{>))roaching  to  blai  !,, 
and  this  tint  lM‘coin(*s  deep(*r  tin*  higher  up  you  ascend.  It 
may  be  observed  al.so,  that  tiie  centia*  id  tin*  atmosphere, 
loidving  perpendicularly  upwards,  always  ap\M*ais  (d  a  di*ej> 
blue  cidour,  which  gradually  pa.sses  to  a  whiter  appcaranci* 
towards  the  (‘xtreme  verge  of  tin*  liorizon,  oi*  in  the  lowi'C 
strata  next  tin*  eartli.  I  lere  nnist  (h*iise  air  is  acruinniated, 
and  ben*,  the  rellection  is  most  perfect,  or  nearest  aj»proach- 
ing  to  white  light ;  wher(*as,  perjHMidiiailarly  overliead,  the 
rays  (d‘  light  pass  tliroiigb  less  ol’ this  air,  the  relleidion  i’l 
fainter,  and  ln‘nce  the  deep  blue  cidour.” — Pp.  10-b. 

We  have  room  foronlv  one  other  short  extract.  It  is 


upon 


The  Sounds  made  by  Insects. — “The  last  tiling  \vc. 
shall  notici*  is,  the  various  sounds  produced  by  insects — 
those (!iver.>ified  sounds  which  are  so  id’ti*n  hi'anl,  and  wbicli 
so  (‘niiveii  tin*  animati*d  (‘ivation.  lN*rhaps  tin*  uninitiate«l 
will  be  astonish(‘d  to  ln*ar,  that  the  shrill  (‘larion  id*  tin*  bee, 
till*  hollow  buzz  of  the  dor-bt*etle,  the  chirping  of  tin* 
cricket,  and  the  merry  voice  of  the  gntssbopper,  are  none  of 
them  produced  from  the  mouth  of  the  resjiective  insects. 
Indeed,  no  insects  have  the  power  of  )>roducing  .sound  by 
the  mouth  ;  they  do  not  breathe  through  the  moiitli,  and 
consequently  can  have  no  power  of  ]>roducing  sounds  by 
that  organ.  'I'lie  sounds  are  produced  either  by  the  quick 
vibration  of  the  wings,  or  by  beating  on  their  own  bodies  or 
other  bard  substances  with  their  mandildes,  or  their  feel. 
Tlie  sound  of  the  bee  is  priMliiced  by  the  vibration  of  its 
wings  in  the  air.  'I'be  cricket,  when  it  is  disposed  to  bo 
merry,  beats  time  with  its  mandibles  against  its  iiead  and 
hornv  sides,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  hiimaii  being,  when 
in  good  spirits  or  idle,  drums  with  bis  lingers  on  the  table, 
'riiere  is  a  sound  wbicli  lias  often  struck  terror  into  tlio 
souls  of  the  superstitious,  and  which  is  frequently  beard 
behind  the  ceiling,  called  the  death-watch.  'I’his  lias  been 
ascei  t.’iined  to  he  caused  by  a  small  species  of  wood-lx  etle, 
and  most  probably  in  the  siime  way  as  the  cricket  produces 
its  sound,  by  beating  with  its  feet  on  the  wood.” 

We  can  safely  recommend  this  work  as  one  which  com¬ 
bines  a  fine  tone  of  morality  with  much  practical  and  u^- 
ful  iuformutioii. 
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Peace  in  Believing,  A  Memoir  of  Isabella  Campbell  of 

Fernicarry^  Foseneath,  Greenock.  11.  15.  Lusk. 
1829. 

This  is  the  history  of  a  life  and  conversion  naturally 
arising  out  of  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  few  first 
pages.  Given,  a  young  female  of  a  consumptive  habit, 
living  out  of  society,  and  having  her  attention  directed  to 
religious  matters ;  the  corollary  of  which,  of  course,  is 
the  terrors,  the  visions,  the  raptures,  the  longings,  the 
assurances,  which  necessarily  follow.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  this  class  of 
publications,  even  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  them ;  for 
they  carry  with  them,  in  their  absurdity,  a  sure  antidote 
to  any  evil  effect  on  well-regulated  minds,  and  the  weak 
zealots  to  whose  feelings  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  ad¬ 
dressed,  may  be  fairly  supposed  beyond  the  influence  of 
rational  criticism.  But  we  have  been  moved  by  two 
considerations  to  deviate  a  little  from  this  rule  in  regard 
to  the  “  Memoir  of  Isabella  Campbell.”  First,  it  is  not 
the  work  of  some  evangelical  sister,  or  itinerant  gleaner 
of  conversions,  the  usual  biographers  of  such  subjects  ;  but 
written  by  a  parish  minister  of  our  Church,  whose  office 
and  station  may  be  ])resumed  to  give  some  importance  to 
what  he  has  thought  fit  to  publish,  w'ith  the  avowed  in¬ 
tention  of  doing  g(K)d.  And  secondly,  we  esteem  it  a  sort 
of  duty  to  that  portion  of  the  ]mblic  over  w  hich  our  in¬ 
fluence  may  in  any  way  extend,  to  expose,  once  for  all, 
by  some  remarks  on  a  particular  specimen,  a  species  of 
trash  with  which  the  country  is  at  present  pestered,  more, 
we  believe,  than  at  any  former  period  since  the  first  rise 
of  Methodism. 

The  success  of  modern  conversions,  all  of  which  proceed 
upon  the  same  principles,  depends  solely  upon  the  presence 
of  a  particular  temperament.  As  surely  as  the  physici.an 
knows  the  constitutional  complaint,  so  surely  does  the 
most  ordinary  observer  know  tlie  religious  malady  wdth 
which  it  so  often  stands  connected — by  its  infallible  diag¬ 
nosis,  Teiror  is  ccuninonly  the  first  stage.  Accordingly, 
our  poor  convert,  Isabella,  is  distressed  by  doubts  of  her 
election,  by  temptations  to  blasphemy,  by  the  dread  of 
having  c(»mmitted  the  sin  .against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then, 
as  usu.'il,  she  is  sinldenly  i*elieved  by  a  book,  an  impulse, 
a  text,  and  a  sermon,  and  the  Av^ork  of  c(mversion  is  begun. 
At  this  point  commence  those  joyful  experiences,  those 
flights  of  the  soul,  those  rapt  illuminations,  that  give  their 
highest  and  most  peculiar  colouring  to  the  jKiges  of  evan¬ 
gelical  biograj)hy.  “  At  times,”  says  Isabella,  “  such  a 
flood  of  glory  rushed  upon  me,  th.at,  h.ad  it  continued,  I 
felt  this  frail  body  could  not  have  endured — I  must  have 
died.” 

One  of  the  most  noted  effects  of  enthusiasm  is  th.at 
perpetu.al  use  of  daring  .and  familiar  language,  founded  on 
gross  notions  of  divine  things,  t(»  whicli,  next  to  profane 
levity  itself,  a  sound  mind  has  the  most  shuddering  re¬ 
pugnance.  Take,  for  example,  such  ])hrases  as  these, 
which  arc  thickly  scattered  throughout  the  book  before  us  : 

“  Lord,  hold  thine  hand,  or  increase  my  capaciousness,” — 
She  had  found  much  comfort  in  being  able  to  put  a 
blank  into  God’s  hand  in  all  her  temporal  concerns,” — 
“  (),  for  rapacious  appetites  to  eat  continually  of  this  , 
manna!” — “How  am  I  lost,  lost,  drowned  in  thee!” 
Akin  to  this,  is  the  fondness  of  those  good  people  for 
connecting  their  illuminations  w’ith  outward  circum- 
fstances,  some  of  them  homely  enough.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  our  heroine’s  sister — ii  convert,  too — says,  “Just 
when  I  w'as  sweeping  the  floor,  a  few'  days  ago,  the  w’ords 
of  David  came  \\\i\\  great  clearness  to  my  mind.”*  Or-  | 
dinary  occurrences,  too,  are  often  represented  as  if  they  i 
were  direct  and  uncommon  interpositions  of  Providence,  t 
and  distinguished  by  suitable  exju'essions  of  rapture.  | 


•  We  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  this, 
thatsweepipR  the  floor  lias  any  thing  to  do  with  u  clcarta  insight  into 
the  sciibe  of  inspiration  ? 


O,  what  a  miracle !  am  1  i„ 


Isabella’s  cough  is  better- 

the  land  of  the  living!”  She  receives  a  letter  "from 
friend — “  I  could  not  help  considering  it  as  an  aiisw 
my  prayers  ;  I  could  not  help  being  overwhelmed \vitV* 
sense  of  the  Lord’s  goodness.”  She  makes  the  amnn;.  1 


the  acfiuaint. 

ance  of  a  ]uous  sister — “  Our  meeting  is  a  Avonderful 
manifestation  of  the  tenderness  of  our  God.”  She  is  ’ 
sited  by  a  wandering  evangelist— “  (),  all  this  goodness 
is  insupportable  !”  These  converts,  moreover,  always  af 
feet  an  incredible  and  unattainable  indifference  to  suffer 

ing,  but  Isabella  went  even  farther  than  this _ “  She  was 

not  satisfied  as  to  the  entireness  of  her  resignation  to  the 
divine  will,  unless  consciously  thankful  for  every  pang  that 
thrilled  through  her  frame.”  This  was  surely  the  m 
plus  ultra  of  thankfulness. 

Our  converts  have  mighty  notions  of  what  thev  can 
and  ought  to  do  in  the  conversion  of  others.  “  ()ften 
during  the  night,  she  Avould  say  to  her  sister,  ‘  Arise 
dear,  and  pray  ;  it  does  not  do  for  you  to  take  rest  all 
night  Avhen  immortal  souls  are  perishing  around  vou.  I 
have  been  pleading  for  hours,  and  do  not  feel  much  weak¬ 
ened.’  ”  It  w.as  no  doubt  very  proper  for  Miss  (’.unjihell 
to  pray,  but  if  she  exerted  her  gift  for  us,  as  it  aiipears 
she  did  for  a  certain  “  Mr - ,”  Ave  should  r.ather  de¬ 

cline  the  compliment.  “  I  cannot  tell  you,”  she  savs, 
“  hoAV  much  I  am  indebted  to  our  friend  for  bringing  Mr 

- here,  for  I  have  had  such  unutterable  ple,asure  in 

praying  for  him.  O,  that  the  great  Head  of  tlie  Church 
Avould  magnify  his  glory,  by  making  him  do  and  suffer 
much,  for  his  name’s  sake.”  This  gentleman,  avIio,  we 
]u*esiimc,  is  no  other  than  the  great  Aj^ostle  of  the  I  aith 
of  Assurance  in  the  West,  is  no  doubt  anxious  to  suffer. 
Modern  converts,  in  ceasing — very  properly — to  rely  on 
morality  for  sahation,  appear  sometimes — not  so  jiroperly 
— to  make  Avild  Avork  Avith  moral  distinctions.  “  Yes,” 
says  our  author,  “  though  many  do  not  think  it,  the  best 
moral  character  that  eA'er  trode  the  AA'orld,  and  the  man 
Avho  is  a  pest  to  society,  are  alike  the  children  of  Avratli.” 
And  AA'e  might  quote  still  stronger  declarations  of  the 
same  kind  from  p.ages  20  and  59.  Does  the  rcA’erend 
biogr.apher  think  that  naked  and  startling  assertions  like 
th  ese,  supposing  them  to  receiA'e  some  apparent  counte¬ 
nance  from  a  refinement  in  orthodox a',  are  calculated  to 
serA'e  the  interests  of  practical  religion  in  the  AA'orld  ? 

But  that  Avhich  most  strongly  characterises  the  class 
of  belieA'ers  t(»  AA'hich  the  heroine  of  this  book  belongs,  is 
the  assurance  of  their  personal  salvation.  Indeed,  the 
scop^e  and  tendency  of  the  AVork  is  manifestly  to  hold  up 
this  as  the  life  of  religion,  as  the  distinguishing  evidence 
of  a  true  C’hristian  character.  It  may  be  known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  that  certain  high-fioAvn  ojiinions  on  this 
subject  (  opinions  Avhich,  to  jireA'ent  misconstruction,  we 
must  saA'  distinctU',  receive  no  regular  countenance  troni 
either  of  the  p.arties  into  Avhich  our  church  is  di video! 
have  been  recently  maintained  by  one  or  tAvo  zealous 
ministers  in  a  Western  jiresbytery,  and  are  alleged  to  have 
produced  extraordinary  effects  in  the  way  ot  religious  re¬ 
vival  and  conversion.  Isabella  Cami>bell  a]>pears  to  lia>e 
been  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  pious  work,  and  her 
biograjiher  is  naturally  anxious  to  iditain,  for  his  peculiar 
views,  all  the  sujiport  which  the  examjile  ot  so  lair  and 
attractive  a  character  was  likely  to  give  them.  It  is 
our  intention  to  trouble  our  readias  at  length  with  t  le 
ravings  of  an  enthusiastic  girl,  on  the  subject  ot  her  o'\  u 
assumed  salvation,  and  that  even  of  certain  ot  her  nei^  i* 
hours,  whom  she  expressly  distinguishes.  Such  are 
curious  to  see  the  whole  amount  of  her  extravagance  oi* 
this  ]K)int,  AA'e  sim]dy  refer  to  the  following  pages  ot  t  le 

book  :  129,  27G,  278,  162,  46:5,  180,  247,  J 

could  easily  prove  (indeed,  we  had  prepared  ourM“l'<^  ^ 
do  so,  but  our  limits  forbid  so  long  an  inv<*stigation  ^ 

this  would  require)  that  this  fair  convert’s  views  o 

surance  are  opposed  to  the  standards  ot  our  I  leshAteii 

Church.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  contrary  to 

ding  sc<»p(!  of  the  I.K)ok;  our  Coiifcjjbiuii  and  Catcchi-ui 
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i^rced,  that  Assurance  is  not  of  the  essence  of  Faith  ;• 
and  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  allow  a  high 
(Ifcrree  of  assurance  in  some  Christians,  they  take  care  to 
connect  this  with  such  extreme  qualitications  of  faith  and 
holiness,  as  must  always  keep  a  modest  spirit  on  the  safe 
side  of  reserve,  and  as  leave  the  assured  fully  chargeable 
with  all  the  responsibility  of  fixing  their  religious  attain- 
inents  at  that  high  estimate  which  alone  can  warrant 
their  confidence.! 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  Reverend 
Mr  Story,  the  editor  of  this  work,  might,  we  think,  have 
employed  his  influence  more  usefully  in  correcting  than 
in  heightening,  and,  in  so  far  as  her  example  was  likely 
to  produce  any  effect,  in  qualifying  than  in  recording,  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  character  which  appears,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  to  have  been  amiable  and  promising. 

To  our  religious  readers,  our  remarks  will,  we  trust, 
stand  sufficiently  vindicated  by  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  written  ;  inasmuch  as  they  liave  been  dictated  wholly 
by  an  honest  regard  for  the  interests  of  pure,  and  rational, 
and  evamjelical  truth. 


The  Comic  Annual,  By  T.  Hood,  Esq.  London. 

Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.  1830.  12mo,  ])p.  174. 

We  cannot  at  present  enter  into  any  detailed  account 
of  this  liveliest  of  all  the  Annuals  ;  but  we  shall  make 
two  extracts  as  a  specimen  of  its  literary  contents.  The 
first  is  a  prose  sketch,  entitled 

DRAWN  FOR  A  SOLDIER. 

“  I  was  once — for  a  few  hours  only — in  the  militia.  I 
suspect  I  was  in  jiart  answerable  for  my  own  mishap. 
There  is  a  story  in  Joe  Miller  of  a  man,  who,  being  pressed 
to  serve  his  ^lajesty  on  another  element,  pleaded  his  ]M»lite 
breeding  to  the  gang  as  a  good  ground  of  exemj^tion  !  but  was 
told  that  the  crew  being  a  set  of  sad  unmannerly  dogs,  a 
Chesterfield  was  the  very  character  they  wanted.  The 
militiamen  acted,  I  presume,  on  the  same  principle.  Their 
customary  schedule  was  forwarded  to  me,  at  Brighton,  to 
fill  up;  and  in  a  moment  of  incautious  hilarity — induced, 
perhaps,  by  the  absence  of  all  business  or  employment,  ex¬ 
cept  pleasure —  I  wrote  myself  down  in  the  descriptive  co¬ 
lumn  as  ‘  Quite  a  gentleman.’  Tin*  conseipience  followed 
immediately.  A  precept,  addressed  by  the  High  (’onstable 
of  Westminster  to  the  Lower  ditto  of  the  parish  of  St 
M***,  and  endo  rsed  with  my  name,  informed  me  tlnit  it 
had  turned  up  in  that  involuntary  lottery,  the  ballot. 
At  sight  of  the  orderly,  who  thought  projier  to  deli¬ 
ver  the  document  into  no  other  hands  than  mine,  my 
mother-in-law  cried,  and  my  wife  fainted  on  the  spot. 
They  had  no  notion  of  any  distinctions  in  military  service 
—a  soldier  was  a  soldier — and  they  imagined  that,  on  the 
very  morrow,  I  might  be  ordered  abroad  to  a  fresh  Wat<T- 
loo.  ^  They  were  unfortunately  ignorant  of  that  benev<dent 
provision,  which  absolved  the  militia  from  going  out  of  the 
kingcloin — ‘  except  in  case  of  an  invasion.*  In  vain  I  re¬ 
presented  that  we  were  ‘  locals  they  had  heard  of  local 
diseases,  and  tliought  there  might  he  wounds  of  the  same 
description.  In  vain  I  explained  that  we  were  not  troojis 
of  the  line  they  could  see  nothing  to  choose  between  be¬ 
ing  shot  in  a  line,  or  in  any  other  figure.  I  told  them, 
next,  that  I  was  not  obliged  to  ‘  serve  myself;’ — but  th(*y 
answered,  ‘  ’twas  so  much  the  harder*!  shouhl  be  obliged  to 
serve  any  one  else.  ’  My  being  sent  abroad,  they  said,  would 
he  the  death  of  them  ;  for  they  had  witnessed,  at  Ramsgate, 
the  embarkation  of  the  W^ilcheren  exp(*dition,  and  too  well 
reinemben‘d  ‘  the  misery  of  the  sohliers’  wives  at  seeing 
their  husbands  in  transports  !'  I  told  them  that,  at  the 
Very  worst,  if  I  should  be  sent  abroad,  there  was  m»  reason 
^vhy  1  should  not  return  again  ; — but  they  both  declared, 
they  never  did,  and  never  would,  believe  in  those  ‘  Returns 
*be  killed  and  wounded.’  The  discussion  was  in  this 
stage  when  it  was  interrupted  by  another  loud  single  kno(;k 
^t  the  door,  a  report  tspuil  in  its  effects  on  us  to  that  of  the 
Memorable  cannon-shot  at  Brussels;  and  before  we  could 


•  ♦  Confession  of  Faith,  chap,  xviii.  sect.  o\  Larger  Catechisir, 
quest  81.  -  * 

t  L’uiUessioii,  chap,  xvi,  sect.  2. 


recover  ourselves,  a  strapping  sergeant  entered  the  parlour 
with  a  huge  bow,  or  rather  raiii-bow,  of  ])arty-colounHl 
ribands  in  his  cap.-  He  came,  he  said,  to  offer  a  substitute 
for  me ;  but  1  was  prevented  from  ref»Iy  bv  the  indignant 
females  asking  him  in  the  same  breath,  ‘  Who  and  what 
did  he  think  could  be  a  substitute  for  a  son  and  a  husband?’ 
The  poor  sergeant  looked  fmdish  enough  at  this  turii;  but 
he  was  still  more  abashed  when  the  two  anxious  ladies 
began  to  cross-examine  him  on  the  length  of  his  services 
abroad,  and  the  number  of  his  wounds,  the  campaigns  of 
the  militia-man  having  been  confiniHl  doubtless  to  Houn¬ 
slow,  and  his  botlily  marks  militant  to  the  three  stripes  on 
his  sleeve.  Parrying  these  awkward  <piestions,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevail  upon  me  to  see  the  proposed  proxy,  a  fino 
young  fellow,  he  assured  me,  of  unusual  stature;  but  I  told 
him  it  was  <piite  an  indifferent  point  with  me  whether  he 
was  ()-feet-!2  «)r  2-feet-(), — in  short,  whether  he  was  as  tall 
as  the  flag,  or  ‘  under  the  standard.’  The  truth  is,  1  re¬ 
flected  that  it  was  a  time  of  profound  peace ;  that  a  civil 
w’ar,  or  an  invasion,  w'as  very  unlikely  ;  ami  as  for  an  <»c- 
casional  drill,  that  I  could  make  shift,  like  Lavater,  to 
right-about-face.  Accordingly  1  declined  seeing  the  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  dismissed  the  sergeant  w'ith  a  note  t«»  the  War- 
Secretary  to  this  ])urport : — ‘  That  I  considered  invself 
drawn  ;  and  exj)ected,  therefore,  to  be  w’ell  quarter  d :  I'hat, 
under  the  circumstances  (d’  the  country,  it  would  probably 
he  unnec(*ssary  for  militiamen  ‘  to  be  umst.anhMl but  that 
if  his  Majesty  diil  ^  call  me  out^  1  hoped  1  should  ‘grre  hin^ 
satisjaclion.'  The  females  w'ere  far  from  being  jileased 
w  ith  this  billet.  They  talked  a  great  deal  of  moral  suicide, 
w'ilful  murdiT,  and  seeking  the  bubble  reputation  in  the 
cannon's  mouth  ;  but  I  shall  ever  think  that  1  took  the 
l>roper  course,  for,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  lumrs,  two  im»re 
of  the  (Feneral’s  red-coats,  <u*  (fcm-ral  ]»ostmen,  brought  me 
a  large  packet  sealed  w'ith  the  War-oflice  Seal,  and  super¬ 
scribed  ‘  Henry  Hardingj*;’  by  which  1  was  ollicially  ab¬ 
solved  from  serving  on  horse,  or  on  foot,  or  on  both  toge¬ 
ther,  then  and  thereafter.  And  w'liy,  1  know  not — unless 
his  ^Majesty  doubted  the  handsoim*ness  of  discharging  me 
in  particular,  w  ithout  letting  olf  tiie  rest  ; — but  so  it  w'as, 
that  in  a  shiu’t  tiim*  afterw'ards  there  issuer!  a  tiroclauiation, 
hy  wdiich  the  services  of  all  militiamen  wauv.  lor  the  present 
<lispensed  with, — and  wa*  wa*re  left  to  ]Mirsue  our  si'veral 
avocations, — of  tamrse,  all  the  lighter  in  (mr  spirits  for  be¬ 
ing  disembodied,^' 

AVe  shall  also  present  our  readers  wdth  a  humorous 
poem,  called 

NUMBER  ONE. 

It’s  very  hard  !  and  so  it  is, 

'To  live  in  such  a  row. 

And  witness  this,  that  everv  Miss 
But  me  has  got  a  beau. 

For  Love  goes  calling  up  and  down. 

But  here  he  seems  to  shun  : 

I’m  sure  he  has  be»Mi  ask’d  enough 
To  call  at  Xumber  One  ! 

“  I’m  sick  of  all  the  double  knocks 
That  come  to  Number  Four! 

At  Number  Three  1  often  see 
A  lover  at  the  door  ; 

And  one  in  blue,  at  Number  Two, 

Calls  daily  like  a  dun, — 

It’s  very  hard  they  come  so  near, 

And  not  at  Number  One  I 

“  Miss  Bell,  I  hear,  has  got  a  dear 
Exactly  to  her  mind. 

By  silting  at  the  wamlow  pane 
Without  a  bit  of  blind  ; 

But  I  go  in  the  balcony, 

Which  she  has  never  done, 

Yet  arts  that  thrive  at  Nuiiil>er  I'ive 
Don’t  take  at  Number  One  I 

“  ’Tis  hard,  w'ith  plenty  in  the  street, 

And  plenty  passing  by, — 

There’s  nice  young  men  at  Number  Ten, 

But  only  rather  shy  ; 

And  Mrs  Smith  acriiss  the  way 
Has  got  a  grown-up  son. 

But  la  !  he  hardly  seems  to  know 
There  is  a  NuiiiIkt  One  1 
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There’s  Mr  Wick  at  Number  Nine, 

But  he’s  intent  on  pelf ; 

And,  though  he’s  pious,  will  not  love 
His  neiji^hbour  as  himself. 

At  Number  Seven  there  was  a  sale— 

The  floods  had  quite  a  run  ! 

And  here  I’ve  ifot  my  single  lot 
On  hand  at  Number  One ! 

‘‘  My  mother  often  sits  at  work, 

And  talks  of  props  and  stays. 

And  what  a  comfort  1  shall  be 
In  her  declining  days  ! 

The  very  maids  about  the  house 
Have  set  me  down  a  nun — 

The  sweethearts  all  belong  to  them 
That  call  at  Number  One ! 

Once  only,  when  the  flue  took  fire. 

One  Friday  afternoon, 

Young  Mr  Long  came  kindly  in. 

And  told  me  not  to  swoon. 

Why  cjin’t  he  come  again  without 
The  Phoenix  and  the  Sun  ? 

We  cannot  always  have  a  flue 
On  fire  at  Number  One ! 

**  I  am  not  old  !  I  am  not  plain  ! 

Nor  awkward  in  my  gait ! 

I  am  not  crooked  like  the  bride 
That  went  from  Number  bright ! 

I’m  sure  white  satin  made  her  look 
As  brown  as  any  bun  ! 

But  even  beautv  has  no  chance, 

I  think,  at  Number  One ! 

**  At  Number  Six,  they  say  Miss  Rose 
Has  slain  a  score  of  hearts. 

And  Cupid,  for  her  sake,  has  been 
Quite  prodigal  of  daits. 

The  imp  they  show  with  bended  bow— 

I  w'.sh  he  had  a  gun  ! 

But  if  he  had,  he’d  never  deign 
To  shoot  with  Number  One ! 

It’s  very  hard  !  and  so  it  is. 

To  live  in  such  a  row  ! 

And  hej*e*s  a  ballad-singer  come 
To  aggravate  my  woe  : 

O  take  away  your  foolish  song 
And  tones  enough  to  stun — 

There  is  ‘  nae  luck  about  the  house,’ 

I  know,  at  Number  One  !” 

*  We  shall  return  very  soon  to  this  amusing  volume. 


The  Poetical  Alhuvi,  and  Petjister  of  Alodern  Fugitive 

Poetry,  Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts.  Second  Series. 

London.  Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.  1829.  8vo.  Pp. 
396. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  excellent  volume,  and  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement,  we  think,  upon  its  predecessor.  Its 
contents  are  more  varied,  and  more  uniformly  excellent, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  poet  of  any  eminence  who  has  not 
been  laid  under  contribution.  “  In  collecting  into  one 
focus,”  says  Mr  Watts,  “  a  large  body  of  poetry,  extracted, 
for  the  most  part,  from  sources  of  a  temporary  or  fugi¬ 
tive  character,  the  Editor  desires  to  assume  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  having  diligently  examined  a  great 
number  of  works,  and  extracted  from  them  such  produc¬ 
tions  as  seemed  best  calculated  to  exhibit  the  description 
of  poetical  talent  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  or  as 
appeared  "worthy  of  being  circulated  in  a  more  pernianent 
form  than  that  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine.  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  object,  however,  care  has  been  taken  to  refer 
every  poem,  the  source  of  which  could  be  ascertained,  to 
i  s  proper  origin  ;  a  duty  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
studiously  neglected  by  the  Editors  of  all  similar  publi¬ 
cations.  IVlany  poems  which  have  excited  little  or  no 
attention  in  the  pages  in  which  they  were  origuially  jmb- 


lished,  are  here  reprinted  in  a  collected  form  ;  and  wi  -i 
they  will  satisfy  the  poetical  reader  of  the  wealth  of  th 
various  sources  from  which  they  have  been  derived  will 
present  him  with  a  concentration  of  their  sweets  in 
more  popular  and  portable  form.”  That  the  selection  ^ 
made  judiciously  is  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  Editor’s 
acquaintance  with  the  “  gentle  craft for  he  who  can 
write  good  poetry  himself  is  best  able  to  apjireciate  the 
merits  of  others.  The  volume  is  handsomely  printed 
and  is  embellished  with  a  spirited  vignette  bv  Westal/ 
the  subject  of  which  is,  Sappho  making  an  offering  of 
her  lyre  on  the  altar  of  the  god.  The  work  is  appropri¬ 
ately  dedicated  to  Mrs  Hemans.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
make  any  extracts. 


An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John  • 

to  ivhich  are  added.,  the  Great  Charter  in  Latin  and 

English,  ^c.  ^c.  By  Richard  Thomson.  London. 

John  Major  and  Robert  Jennings.  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  (jl2. 

This  is  a  very  costly  and  beautiful  work,  including  not 
only  a  full  account  of  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  J<din, 
but  also  a  general  view  and  explanation  of  the  whole 
series  of  English  Charters,  with  accounts  of  the  events, 
principal  persons,  and  historical  documents  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  connected  with  them.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  ap¬ 
preciate  too  highly  the  great  mass  of  antiquarian  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  work  contains,  and  the  labour  which  it 
must  have  cost  to  collect  and  arrange  it.  The  highly  de¬ 
corative  character  of  the  volume  is  an  interesting  and 
novel  feature;  and  the  numerous  illustrations  and  em¬ 
bellishments  which  so  liberally  adorn  its  pages,  throw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  These 
embellishments  consist  chiefly  of  tombs,  monumental  effi¬ 
gies,  armorial  ensigns,  seals,  and  fac-similes  of  the  char¬ 
ters  of  liberties.  1  he  whole  is  calculat«d  to  furnish  fami¬ 
liar  and  con-ect  views  of  one  of  the  most  famous  events  in 
the  annals  of  England.  It  has  been,  we  believe,  between 
eight  and  nine  years  in  passing  through  the  press ;  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  research  and  abilities  of 
its  Editor,  INIr  Thomson,  the  author  of  the  “  Chronicles 
of  London  Bridge,”  “  Tales  of  an  Antiquary,”  and  other 
popular  w'orks. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  mentioning,  that  it  appears  by 
this  work  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  committed  a  slight  mis¬ 
take  in  “  Ivanhoe,”  when  he  makes  Cedric  in  1194 — the 
year  Richard  I.  returned  from  his  imprisonment  in 
Austria — speak  of  a  wood  being  “  disforested  in  terms  ot 
the  Forest- Charter,”  since  it  was  not  till  the  year  1217 
that  the  first  Forest- Charter  was  issued. 


Richard's  Universal  Daily  Remembrancer  ;  comprising  a 
Correct  Diary  for  Memorandums,  Appointmeiits,  Bills 
Due,  Receivable,  or  Payable,  ^c,  and  a  variety  of  au¬ 
thentic  and  useful  information.  London.  C.  Richards. 
Edinburgh.  Constable  and  Co.  1830.  4to. 

This  is  the  largest  and  best  book  of  the  kind  for  the 
ensuing  year  we  have  yet  seen.  Besides  a  large  and  well- 
arranged  Diary,  extending  to  211  ruled  pages,  there  are 
thirty-six  lists  and  tables,  giving  information  on  a  variety 
of  matters,  highly  useful  to  the  merchant,  banker,  la\v\er, 
persons  in  public  offices,  military  men,  tradesmen,  tr^ 
vellei’s,  and  private  gentlemen.  The  work  is  cheap,  a“ 
we  have  no  doubt  will  find  an  extensive  circulation. 


A  Few  Practical  Hints  relative  to  the  Purchase,  J  anag^ 
ment,  ^c.  of  Horses,  Edinburgh.  \\  augh  and  aw*’**’ 

1830.  32mo,  pp.  48. 

An  excellent  waistcoat-pocket  companion  for  all 
llemeii  who  buy  horses. 
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Einhtren  Maxima  of  Neatness  and  Order ;  to  which  iv  pre^ 
fixed,  an  Introduction.  By  Theresa  Tidy.  20th  Edi¬ 
tion.  London.  J.  Ilatchard  and  Son. 

Without  a  habit  of  neatness  and  order,  all  the  comfort 
«f  social  life  is  at  an  end.  We  recommend  these  Maxims, 
therefore,  to  the  especial  attention  of  all  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  may  not  be  sufficiently  aware  that  upon 
one  occasion. 

For  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  was  lost» 

For  want  of  a  shoe,  the  hoi-se  was  lost, 

For  want  of  a  hoi*se  the  rider  wiis  lost, 

(Being  oveitaken  and  slain  by  the  enemy) 

And  all  for  want  of  cai*e  about  a  horse-shoe  nail.” 


The  Harvest  is  Past.  A  Sermon.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Timothy  Dwight,  D.D.  President  of  Yale  C<dlege, 
North  America.  Selected  from  the  second  volume  of 
bis  Sermons,  recently  published.  Edinburgh.  Waugh 
and  I  lines.  1829. 

This  is  an  admirable  sermon  by  the  author  of  the  justly 
celebrated  System  of  Theology.  Wc  recommend  it  with 
pleasure  to  the  admirers  of  tliis  excellent  man  and  able 
theologian. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  PICTURE  GALLERY. 

No.  I. 

gcENE — A  Gothic  Chamber,  with  antique  Statues  ranged 

in  niches  along  its  sides ;  in  the  bach-ground,  hangings 

concealing  a  recess ;  the  stage  darkened. 

Enter  the  Sorcerer,  bearing  a  lamp,  followed  by  Adrian. 

Sorcer.  Welcome,  my  young  scholar,  to  this  retired 
room,  the  scene  of  your  initiation  ;  and  welcome  to  the 
presence  of  its  sole  witnesses — those  marble  effigies  of 
the  poets  of  old,  whose  shadows,  ciist  from  our  one  lamp, 
mark  out  a  fanciful  avenue  on  the  stone  door  beside  ns. 
Yonder  vaulted  cell,  with  the  veil  drawn  over  it,  con¬ 
ceals  the  stone,  the  instrument  of  my  art. 

Adr.  And  what  does  that  art  profess  ? 

Sorcer.  To  w'ed  poetry  to  painting,  and  chain  both  «as 
captives  to  the  chariot  of  Virtue  and  Reason  :  to  embody 
to  the  sight  the  fleeting  phantasms  of  thought,  and  give 
to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  human  heart  an  apparent 
form  and  living  energy ;  in  fine,  to  transmute  supersti¬ 
tious  and  vague  terrors  into  a  pure  awe  and  devotion  re¬ 
dolent  only  of  good. 

Adr.  Is  your  science  new  ? 

Sorcer.  No  ;  but  its  legitimate  end  has  been  but  lately 
made  known.  The  globe  of  alabaster  on  which  my  em¬ 
blematic  pictures  are  formed,  has  existed  in  its  present 
shape  since  the  times  of  the  Alchymists.  It  is  the  iden¬ 
tical  stone  commemorated  in  the  mad,  but  singularly  in¬ 
teresting,  dream  of  the  astrologer,  Dr  John  Dee.  With 
the  progress  of  opinion  it  became  unpopular,  and  finally 
disappeared  till  tlie  beginning  of  the  jiresent  century.  It 
Was  then  discovered  by  the  Author  of  Waverley  among 
the  ruins  of  3Ielrose  Abbey,  wlio  again  introduced  it  to 
the  world,  now  to  become  the  means  of  diffusing  virtue 
mid  knowledge,  purified  from  the  degrading  fears  and  i 
Buhtleties  which  had  so  long  disfigured  and  obscured  it. 

Adr.  Let  me  behold  it. 

Sorcer.  You  shall.  IMace  our  lamp  on  the  slab  be- 
^fuid  the  third  statue.  (Adrian  places  the  lamp.  The 
Sorcerer  waves  his  hand,  and  the  veil  rises,  and  discovers 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  magic  gldje  on  a  hfty  pedestal. 

Adr.  How  exquisitidy  bi^autiful  !  It  blazes  through 
•he  width  of  this  dim  chamber,  like  one  of  those  ancient 


carbuncles  we  read  of,  which  diffused  a  red  light  like 
evening  through  every  aisle  of  the  temple  of  a  god. 

Sorcer.  Turn  yoiir  back  on  the  stone,  and  look  at  me. 

Adr.  (  Turfis.)  I  see  you  not :  we  ai’e  in  utter  dark- 
ness.  Where  is  the  lamp  I  but  now  placed  above  us  ? 

Sorcer.  It  has  gone  out.  We  are  in  the  w’orld  of 
thought ;  and  before  the  glories  of  that  sacred  region,  fires 
fed  by  the  grosser  aliments  of  matter,  flicker  and  die 
away. 

Adr,  Let  us  turn  back,  then,  to  the  light  which  will 
not  fail  us.  I  can  yet  |»erceive  none  of  those  figures 
which  you  have  described  to  me  as  appearing  on  the 
sphere.  I  see  only  a  rack  of  dusky  shadows,  sailing 
slowly  across  the  globe,  and  tinged,  like  the  eastern  side 
of  a  morning  cloudlet,  by  the  hues  of  the  lucid  body  be¬ 
fore  which  they  move. 

Sorcer.  And  this,  too,  has  a  meaning.  What  wish 
you  to  see  ? 

Adr.  I  have  heard,  that  ye  who  hold  commerce  wifh 
supernal  natures,  have  each  some  master  wlnun  ye  must 
serve.  Who  is  yours?  If  it  be  permitted,  I  would  be¬ 
hold  your  lord. 

Sorcer.  I  liave  a  sovereign  :  and  though  herself  you 
cannot  see,  her  likeness  shall  pass  before  you.  Look 
firmly  on  the  stone. 

Adr.  The  darkness  is  melting  from  around  it.  On 
its  face  are  tossing  ami  whirling  the  fragments  of  a  bi'an- 
tiful  landscape,  like  the  reflection  of  woods  and  cliifs  in  a 
river-pool,  which  the  otter's  plunge  has  disturbed,  as  he 
dives  to  his  bed  beneath  the  root-twisted  bank.  It  be¬ 
comes  still  and  connected,  and  seems  now  to  be  the  image 
of  one  of  those  ancient  paradises  of  the  earth,  lighted  up 
with  shadowy  splendour,  like  that  of  the  first  morning 
sun  that  rose  from  the  new-formed  sea.  Divine  resiun- 
blaiice  !  By  the  tears  which  stand  in  mine  eyes,  1  have 
seen  tliis  before  ! 

Sorcer.  Thou  hast  not.  Already  thou  mayest  have 
learned  that  beautv  alwavs  seems  to  have  existe<l  with  us 
in  the  ]>ast ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  true  poetry  is  ever 
melancholy.  But  look  again.  The  scene  has  its  inha¬ 
bitant. 

Adr.  The  w'lMxl-embosomed  lake!  the  awful  cave  !  the 
enchantress  !  sjieak,  for  1  cannot. 

Sorcer.  You  behold  the  ruler  of  life,  her  who  sways 
our  human  spirits,  as  the  whirl  wind  tosses  the  mountain's 
sands.  You  behold  her  in  her  mvstict  cave  of  fear,  en- 
circled  by  her  ]diantom  train  ;  those  etherial  and  deliglit- 
ful  shapes,  and  those  others  of  sterner  aspect,  that  twine 
round  her  in  nnceiising  and  varied  dam^e,  till  tin*  sorceress 
half  believes  in  the  creatures  of  her  own  thought,  and 
smiles, — with  tlie  stony  smile  of  awakening  fear  ! 

Adr,  Let  them  pause.  I  am  giddy. 

Sorcer.  At  thy  wish  the  jiicture  grows  dim.  Thou 
hast  seen  our  mistress.  Canst  thou  tell  her  name  ? 

Adr.  She  is  Imagination. 

Sorcer.  Then  in  her  name  invoke  her  subject-visions; 
and  at  the  sound  of  that  spell  they  will  come  trooping  to 
thy  i^all. 

Adr.  I  do  invoke  them.  By  the  jiower  beneath  whose 
magic  rod  ye  spring  into  being,  risif  before  me,  ye  child¬ 
ren  of  change  and  thought  I  Bass  visibly  by  me,  ye  fan¬ 
cies  of  the  heart,  before  whom  the  mi  ml  bows  doivn  to 
fear  and  worship  I  Lt*t  life  come  Indore  in  all  its  shadi^s, 
from  the  first  tears  of  the  cradled  infant,  to  the  hist  sigh 
of  broken  and  weary  age. 

Sorcer.  We  can  do  more:  we  can  gaze  beyond  tho 
dark  river  of  death,  and  walk  in  the  world  which  lodges 
our  spirits  before  their  eai’thly  existence  is  begun.  Let 
us  look  on  one  of  these. 

Adr.  It  is  very  strange.  Bale  and  unsubstantial  forms 
seem  restlessly  to  wainder  through  a  dark  and  misty 
clime,  whose  waters  are  black  as  though  their  gulfs  were 
bottomless,  and  its  dimly-discovered  '  mountains  seem 
clothed  with  storm-struck  ami  lifeless  pines.  Methinks 
thill  weak  voices  swell  in  tjie  iiir,  as  of  deep  and  hope- 
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l«ss  lamentation  uttered  by  lips  unwarmed  by  morthl 
blood. 

Sorter,  These  are  human  souls  waiting  in  the  unseen 
state,  for  the  hour  that  is  to  call  them  into  the  body. 

A  dr.  And  they  mourn  because  they  are  doomed  to 
live  !  My  master,  their  grief  is  prophetic  !  I  will  see  no 
more  of  life.  But  let  me  witness  its  conclusion, — the  ju¬ 
bilee  of  sad  humanity  ! 

Sorter.  Behold  it  as  you  desire.  The  face  of  the  stone 
presents  a  sequestered  valley,  canopied  by  the  thin  grey 
cloud  of  night ;  while  above  yon  steep  and  wooded  mount, 
which,  like  a  rude  and  mossy  temple,  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  dell,  the  shroud  is  slowly  parting,  and  disclosing 
one  narrow  streak  of  sky.  It  comes  ! — up  into  that  river 
of  deepest  blue  is  sailing  the  fairest  of  the  barks  of  hea¬ 
ven,  the  evening-star  of  beauty  and  of  love;  the  only 
lamp  of  that  delightful  earth,  the  only  wanderer  of  that 
placid  heaven ! 

Adr,  Yes,  yes  !  this  is  death  !  Even  as  that  star  has 
burst  from  its  cloudy  prison,  the  spirit  soars  from  the 
gloom  and  sorrows  of  earth.  And  as  the  bright  jilanet 
which  shines  on  this  blessed  scene,  yet  looks,  too,  on  the 
valleys  it  may  have  left  behind  that  jutting  hill,  so  may 
the  soul,  from  its  regained  birth-place  in  heaven,  gaze 
still  on  the  spot  where  once  it  sojourned  on  earth. 

Sorter.  And  if  this  be  true,  may  we  not,  far  more 
than  the  sage  of  Greece,  wish  to  die,  and  be  with  those 
who  were  once  great  and  beloved,  before  and  among  us  ? 

Adr,  The  wise  man  of  Greece,  the  mighty  of  old ! 
There  are  words  which  work  as  strong  enchantments  as 
your  mirrored  sphere,  and  give  life  to  phantasies  not  less 
vivid  or  sublime.  I^et  the  stone  exhibit  to  me  some  em¬ 
blem  of  that  elder  world,  which  we  in  weaker  days  so 
love  to  contemplate. 

Sorter.  You  have  your  wish,  and  more.  In  that  ex¬ 
tended  plain,  you  see,  far  distant,  cities  and  towers,  rivers 
and  retiring  hills ;  all  faintly  seen,  as  if  the  autumn  sun 
had  an  hour  ago  sunk  from  heaven  :  while,  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  picture  are  grouped,  men  in  a  strange  and 
ancient  garb,  building  with  toil,  a  gigantic  and  marble 
altar. 

Adr.  Enough  :  in  this  likewise  am  I  disappointed. 
There  is  too  much  of  reality  there. 

Sorter.  Nay,  do  not  turn  away,  but  keep  silence  for 
awhile.  Now,  look  to  the  stone  again,  and  view  that 
same  scene  when  the  footseps  of  a  thousand  years  have 
broken  it,  and  uncounted  generations  have  consecrated  it 
with  their  scattered  tombs. 

Adr,  A  spirit’s  hand  has  touched  it ;  and  now  my  be¬ 
loved  day-dreams  are  truly  before  mine  eyes,  b^arth  is  yel¬ 
low  with  the  glow  of  sunset,  blending  in  the  distance  with 
the  rosy  and  purple  lights  of  coming  eve.  The  cities  are 
ruined  and  silent — the  woods  are  old  and  stately  in  their 
vales — and  the  altar  itself,  the  genius  of  the  place,  has 
suffered  decay  and  change.  Its  grey  and  massive  walls 
gleam  out  from  robes  of  gi*een  grass  and  lichens  ;  and  the 
statue  which  crowned  it,  thrown  down  from  its  ivy- 
twined  pillar,  lies,  overgrown  with  moss,  by  the  dried- 
np  fountain’s  brink.  And  before  that  relic  of  death  stands 
a  solitary  man,  musing  over  the  ruin,  with  such  wonder 
as  if  be  believed  its  immense  frame  the  work  of  gods, 
and  such  aw’e  as  if  its  every  stone  to  him  were  htdy. 
But  it  has  more  power  for  him.  Let  it  a]»pear  to  him 
in  its  hour  of  might, — in  night  and  darkness.  Idke 
thought  it  rises.  The  wanderer  sleeps  on  the  grassy 
mound,  beneath  the  lonely  ]»ine-tree  of  the  spot,  and  the 
pale  intionshiiie  tinges  the  ground  with  broader  shadows 
and  softer  and  more  airy  hues.  And  they  descend  around 
him, — the  world-forgotten  dead  hover  in  the  air  above, 
while  their  awful  forms  seem  to  bend  forward  from  their 
cloud,  to  bless  the  worshipper  who  feels  their  power, — 
the  power  and  divinity  of  Time  and  Death  ! 

Sorter.  He  dreams  ;  and  so  do  we.  Are  you  satisfied? 

Adr,  C’an  you  not  bring  up  before  us  the  thoughts  and 
^mssions  of  the  human  soul  ? 


Sorcer.  Not  to  the  novice.  Another  time,  when  vo 
eyes  have  been  further  strengthened  to  look  on  our  in«  ' 
terious  pageant,  and  your  mind  gifted  to  pierce  more 
deeply  into  its  hidden  philosophy,  you  shall  visit  our 
chapel  again.  In  the  meantime,  our  stone  must  he  veiled 
Its  surface  is  already  dark.  (  The  veil  drops  before  die 
globe  and  Us  cell.)  And  now,  from  the  turret  at  our  side 
look  out  upon  the  night.  ^ 

Adr.  It  is  truly  lovely.  Almost  could  I  persuade  my¬ 
self  that  I  still  gaze  on  the  unearthly  spectacle  you  last 
presented  to  my  sight.  The  valley  roulid  our  rocky  dwell, 
ing  is  bathed  in  the  snow-like  moonlight,  whose*  setting 
beams  are  quivering  on  our  willow-fringed  lake.  ^ 

Sorter.  It  is  well ;  now,  w  itness  the  last  w  onder  o 
my  place  of  art.  C’orne  hither  :  open  that  western  win¬ 
dow,  and  let  the  light  revisit  our  dark  room,  (d  rian 
throws  hath  the  easement.) 

Adr.  Hark!  Hark  I  (Nr// A  strain  of  harmo¬ 
ny,  wild  and  pathetic  as  a  phantom’s  hymn.  Whence 
comes  it  ?  from  above  us,  or  beneath  ? 

Sorter.  Trace  the  moon’s  rays  which  you  have  just 
admitted.  Where  do  they  fall  ? 

Adr.  Full  on  that  statue,  on  the  very  harp  which  tlie 
poet  bears. 

Sorter.  And  with  those  strings  the  light  makes  music. 
For,  as  you  have  heard  of  the  eastern  statue,  which 
sounded  under  the  first  beams  of  morning,  so  do  tlie 
marble  harps  of  those  ancient  masters  of  melody  discourse 
to  me  delightful  music,  when  touched  by  the  fine  essence 
of  the  cold  lamp  of  night.  Neither  is  this  w  ithout  a  more 
solemn  import. 

Adr.  It  has  ceased,  even  w'hile  we  spoke  of  it. 

Sorter.  And  is  in  this  like  mortal  pleasure  :  it  stays 
not  to  be  questioned. 

Adr.  At  your  last  words  a  thought  has  struck  me. 
Are  not  your  representations  gloomy? 

Sorter.  They  ought  to  be  so,  if  they  would  w'ork  on 
man.  The  howling  of  the  November  wind  along  the 
crumbling  wall,  and  the  hush  of  the  leaves  w'bich  fall  at 
his  feet,  will  go  at  once  to  the  heart  of  him,  .around 
whom  spring  would  twine  her  roses,  without  exciting  a 
feeling  or  a  thought. — But  w’e  must  retire,  and  leave  our 
chamber  and  its  treasure  to  its  lifeless  and  beautiful  oc¬ 
cupants,  soon,  very  soon,  to  visit  them  again. 

[The  eurtain  droj)S,'\ 

An  Artist. 


OUTLINE  OF  A  MECriANICS’  INSTITUTION  FOR 

EDINBURGH. 

Whatever  the  working  classes  do,  their  own  attord, 
for  their  improvement  in  useful  knowdedge,  must  always 
be  regarded  wdth  great  satisfaction ;  because,  in  eveiy 
thing  wdiich  tends  to  promote  their  true  interest,  the 
maxim  inculcated  by  an  Edinburgh  Keview'cr  wdll  be 
found  equally  just  and  applicable — that,  ichnt  others  tan 
do  for  them  is  triflimj  indeed^  tompared  icith  what  theij  tan 
do  for  themselves.^'  To  the  remarks,  therefore,  wdiich  we 
recently  made  upon  Mechanics’  Institutions  in  genenal, 
and  which  we  know  to  h.ave  been  perused  with  interest  i>y 
many  of  our  readers,  w’e  are  anxious  now  to  add  some¬ 
thing  of  a  more  specific  mature. 

What  the  City  of  Edinburgh  chiefly  desiderates  in  re¬ 
spect  of  popular  education,  seems  to  be,  an  intermediate 
institution  between  the  Sessional  School  and  the  Sclund  ot 
Arts,  for  enabling  the  advanced  students  ot  the  latter  to 
exercise  themselves,  under  no  constraint,  in  chemical  an 
philosophical  manipulation  ;  and  to  retresh  their  memo¬ 
ries  by  becoming  the  gratuitous  instructors  ot  such  joui- 
neymen  and  apprentices  as  earnestly  desire  to  learn,  Imt 
w'ho  may  be  withheld  from  the  Sessional  School  b\  t  lat 
feeling  of  reluctance  w'hich  adults  can  rarely  overcoiiu  v 
mix  wdth  children  already  far  before  them  in  Jicqinie 
ment.  I'pon  this  jd.'in  of  mutual  instruction,  with  t  e 
aid,  perhaps,  of  a  few  voluntary  lecturers  troin 
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the  better  classes,  may  be  taui,^ht,  and  most  effectively, 
niai»y  more  humble  branches  of  useful  kno\vled*;e 

not  embraced  by  the  arrangements  of  the  School  of  Arts, 
but  which  are,  nevertheless,  indispensably  requisite  before 
jjny  substantial  benefit  can  !)e  derived  from  that  institu¬ 
tion,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own  practical  value.  In  > 
illustration  of  the  sort  of  institution  we  mean,  we  beg  to 
submit  the  following  programme,  wdiich,  of  course,  might 
be  modified  according  to  circumstances:  — 

1.  Reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic — book¬ 
keeping  and  tradesmen’s  accounts — practical  geometry, 
with  every  description  of  artificer’s  measuring — use  of 
the  tables,  nature  and  application  of  logarithms. 

2.  English  grammar  and  composition  (by  far  too  much 

neglected) — geography,  with  the  use  of  the  globes,  and 
construction  of  maps — ])ractical  trigonometry  and  navi¬ 
gation _ drawing  and  planning  (very  important) — and 

also  the  French  language,  if  recpiired. 

3.  (The  discursive  department) — Original  essays  and 
instructive  extracts,  to  comprise,  if  possible,  a  clear  elu¬ 
cidation  of  the  plan  and  principles  of  friendly  societies 
and  savings’  banks;  and,  of  course,  experiments  and  illus¬ 
trations  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 

Such  persons  only  as  have  witnessed  a  monitorial 
school  in  operation,  can  rightly  conceive  the  peculiar  fa¬ 
cility  which  working  men  have  of  communicating  their 
ideas  to  one  another,  and  in  many  of  the  branches  stated 
above,  mutual  instruction  is  all  that  would  be  required. 
To  the  voluntary  lecturers  already  alluded  to  we  might 
safely  trust  for  lectures  in  popular  astronomy,  geology, 
and  animal  and  vegetable  physiology.  Neither  is  it  going 
too  far  to  predict,  that  the  reading-room  ami  hall  of  the 
institution  wmuld  soon  become  the  chief  rendezvous  for 
all  well-behaved  and  intelligent  young  mechanics,  Avho 
would  find  the  amusements  which  science  and  literature 
afford,  every  ^vay  preferable  to  the  vulgar  and  degrjiding 
enjoyments  of  the  tap-room  and  smoking-club.  At  the 
same  time,  we  should  wish  it  to  be  expressly  understood, 
that  only  “  a  little  learning”  is  the  utmost  the  great  mass 
of  the  working-people  can  possibly  acquire.  Their  owm 
common  sense  leads  them  to  ])erceive  very  clearly,  tlnit, 
even  did  they  possess  theoretical  science  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree,  it  could  never  compensate  men  wdio  must  live  by 
“  the  sweat  of  their  brow”  for  deficiency  in  that  practi¬ 
cal  knoicledpe,  which,  next  to  good  moral  c(mdi!ct,  best 
recommends  them  to  good  masters  and  constant  employ¬ 
ment.  Let  the  “  hard-working  men  of  Athens,”  there¬ 
fore,  build  their  little  temple  of  science  upon  the  substan¬ 
tial  basis  of  practically  useful  knowledge. 

The  foregoi!»g  simple  outline  of  a  mechanics’  society  is 
little  else  than  the  plan  which  has  been  judiciously  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  acted  ujxui  with  gratifying  success,  by  many  of 
the  local  institutions.  That  such  an  institution  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  would  prosper  in  Edinburgh,  there  cannot  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  A  few  mistakes  AV'ould,  of  course, 
occur  at  its  commencement  ;  but  why  should  not  mecha¬ 
nics,  by  whom  alone  w'e  supjiose  the  society  to  be  ma¬ 
naged  and  conducted,  derive,  as  well  as  others,  whole¬ 
some  instruction  from  their  owui  blunders  ?  That  such 
mi  institution  would  greatly  promote  the  best  interests  of 
Ihe  present  School  of  Arts,  seems  abundantly  manifest. 
^^0  have  heard  it  confidently  asserted  that  it  would 
trqde  the  attendance,  and  give  twofold  efficacy  to  the 
excellent  lectures  administered  at  that  valuable  seminary. 
At  all  events,  for  the  first  year,  the  use  of  apparatus  from 
Ihe  School  of  Arts  would  not  likely  be  refused;  and  valii- 
*^hleaid  might  also  be  derived  from  the  “  Edinburgh  Me¬ 
chanics’  Subscription  Library  ”  already  formed.  I'be 
only  expense  worth  mentioning  w'ould  be,  the  rent  of 
suitable  apartments  to  meet  in  ;  and  the  money  for  this 
purpose  should  be  raised  by  the  members  themselves,  for, 
'^pon  no  account  w  hatever  should  they  accept  of  pecuni- 
donations  :  let  all  such  be  sent  to  the  School  of  Arts 
adding  fund.  The  drawing  up  of  a  neat  code  of  ruh‘s 
regulations  would  not  cost  much  trouble.  In  fine, 


let  our  mechanics  give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial ;  and 
if  they  succeed,  as  they  are  sure  to  do,  let  them  print  an 
annu.'d  report  of  their  progress,  and  assume  to  themselves 
the  appropriate  name  of — The  Edinburgh  Mechanics’ 
Institution. 

LETTERS  FROM  PARIS. 

No.  11. 

I  SHALU  now  turn  your  attention  to  Parisian  theatrU 
cals  ;  and  first,  to  the  Theatre  Frara^ais,  There  is  some¬ 
thing  august  in  the  very  name  ;  it  is  redolent  of  the  good 
old  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  “  la  grande  nation.”  Re¬ 
sides,  it  is  sanctified  and  set  apart  for  the  classical  drama  ; 
— the  impertinent  gaiety  of  the  vaudeville,  and  the  noise 
and  glitter  of  the  melo-drama,  dare  not  enter  here.  No 
one  is  privileged  to  joke  here  but  Moliere,  and  no  one 
dare  aspire  to  tragic  grandeur  but  (’orneille  ;  all  the  rest 
are  spell-bound  by  the  icy  trammels  of  etiquette.  Nor 
is  the  building  unsuited  to  inspire  feelings  of  reverence. 
Its  exterior  is  plain,  and  ?iot  very  impressive  ;  but  tho 
neatness,  taste,  and  precision  which  ]>reside  over  its  in¬ 
ternal  arrangements,  are  worthy  of  that  ilynasty  which 
stamped  its  own  character  upon  it.  Yet  even  in  this 
safirtum  sajicforum  have  the  luckless  adherents  of  classical 
taste  been  attacked  by  the  Goths  of  romance.  T'be  sacred 
stage,  the  orchestra,  boxes,  and  ])roscenium,  have  trem¬ 
bled  at  the  profanation  of  seeing  a  ]»lay  of  Shakspeare 
performed  in  the  Theatre  Frataptis ;  and,  w  hat  is  worse, 
a])plauded  by  at  least  a  part  of  the  audience.  Victor 
Hugo  has  bad  the  audacity  to  perpetrate  a  translation  of 
the  old  barbarian’s  “  Othelb)”  into  French  verse  ;  nay, 
more — Mars,  Joanny,and  Perrier,  have  so  far  forgot  them¬ 
selves  as  to  perform  in  it  ;  and,  w’orst  of  all,  the  Roman¬ 
tics  are  so  shameless  as  to  say  it  w'as  successful.  J’ive 
of  the  few  remaining  Emigre’s,  and  three  antiituated 
critics,  have  hanged  themselves  on  tin?  occasion  ;  and 
I  tirades,  argumentative  and  abusive,  have  fille<l  the  ]Miblic 
I  ]»rints.  The  interest  of  this  important  question  abstdutely 
;  superinduced  a  cessation  of  the  vituperations  against  the 
ministrv  for  a  dav  and  a  half. 

Closely  connected  wdth  this  quarrel,  is  the  memory  of 
the  late  English  company.  It  has  departed,  and  need  be 
In  no  baste  to  return,  for  the  dav  of  its  success  is  over. 
Novelty  is  pleasing  everywhere,  and  the  Parisians  w'ere 
I  contented  to  sit  for  a  time,  and  wonder  at  tlie  unintelligible 
gestures  of  a  set  of  |H‘ople  whose  language  they  did  not 
understand.  I^atterly,  how'ever,  the  seats  W’ere  abandon¬ 
ed  to  the  use  of  the  English  residents  in  l^iris.  Even 
they  attended  but  poorly,  for  the  one-half  thought  it  w’ould 
comju’omise  their  literary  reputation,  should  they  confess 
that  they  felt  the  Avant  of  an  English  theatre  in  Paris  ; 
and  the  other  feared  they  Avould  find  little  ]deasurc  iu 
seeing  the  first  line  of  characters  sustained  by  actors  wdio, 
they  suspected,  bad  come  here,  because  they  Avere  not 
much  in  re(|uest  at  home.  For  a  Aveek  or  two,  indeed, 
the  establishment  did  oiler  an  attraction.  IMrs  West  was 
taken  ill,  and  a  Aladame  St  Leon  volunteered  t<»  sii|qdy 
ln*r  place.  It  AV'as  a  rich  treat  to  see  our  fair  coiintry- 
Avomen  in  the  boxes  sitting  convulsed,  between  their  de¬ 
sire  to  laugh  at  the  ineftable  distress  of  Madame  St  Ia'oii’s 
Jane  Shore,  and  their  native  leelings  of  what  Avas  due  to 
politeness. 

The  minor  theatres  here  are  much  the  same  as  those 
in  London.  Occasionally  you  find  a  good  actor  lost 
amidst  a  crowd  ;  as,  for  example,  Perlet  at  the  Theatre 
tie  Madame.  In  the  matter  of  dirt  and  disagreeable 
odours,  to(»,  they  are  worthy  <*ounter|)arts  of  our  (’ockney 
:  temples  of  the  dramatic  muse.  Nor  wants  there  a  pretty 
frequent  row',  to  make  the  illusion  complete.  A  catalotjue 
raistmne  of  some  of  the  imist  recently  produced  piecen 
w'ill  give*  ymi  the  b(?st  idea  of  the  state  of  the  drama  in 
these  establisliiiients. — Some  time  ago,  a  most  outrageous 
j  bit  of  pathos  Avas  produced  at  the  Theatre  ties  Nouveuutis 
I  with  great  succes?.  “  Isaura”  is  the  name  of  tin?  play, 
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Und  its  plot  is  as  follows  : — A  young  man,  desperate  from 
disappointed  love,  plunges  into  the  recesses  of  a  forest  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  is  there  bit  by  a  mad  wolf.  Of  course 
he  goes  mad  himself,  and  bites,  in  his  frenzy,  the  poor 
girl  who  is  the  innocent  cause  of  his  misfortune.  The 
consequence  is,  that  she  goes  mad  just  as  she  is  about  to 
be  led  to  the  altar,  and  expires  in  excruciating  agonies. 
This  exquisite  morceau  still  continues  to  draw  houses, 
although  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  its  tirst 
appearance.  Mme.  Albert,  who  enacts  the  part  of  the 
young  girl  with  horrid  correctness,  htis  gained  thereby  the 
highest  reputation.  Fired  by  the  success  of  the  horrible 
in  the  instance  of  “  Isaura,”  the  theatre  at  the  Porte  St 
Martin  is  bringing  out  Schiller’s  “  Robbers and  an¬ 
other  minor  has  announced  Marschner’s  “  Vampyr.” 
This  strange  aberration  cannot,  however,  be  expected  to 
hold  long.  Already  the  Vaudeville  has  set  itself  against 
the  stream,  by  producing  “  L’hydrophobe,”  a  trifle  meant 
.to  ridicule  “  Isaura.”  It  is  a  vaudeville  more  laudable 
in  its  intention  than  its  execution. — A  new  vaudeville 
has  been  produced  at  the  Theatre  de  Madame,  by  the  in- 
defatigc'ible  MM.  Bayard  and  Scribe.  It  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  these  gentlemen  to  write  any  thing  com¬ 
pletely  destitute  of  interest ;  and  yet  in  this  new  piece 
they  are  scarcely  equal  to  themselves.  It  is  called  “  Les 
Actionnaires,”  and  has  been  suggested  by  the  mania  for 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  which  has  had  its  day  here  as 
.well  as  in  England.  M.  GelFart,  a  gentleman  of  more 
talent  than  morality,  sells  shares,  in  a  great  enterprise 
.  not  yet  projected,  to  a  set  of  good  people  who  purchase 
without  making  any  impertinent  enquiries  about  its  na¬ 
ture.  The  time,  however,  arrives  at  last,  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  explain  his  scheme  in  a  full  meeting  of  the 
shareholders.  He  blunders  out  a  thousand  impracticable 
undertakings,  all  of  which  are  rejected.  Just  in  the  nick 
of  time,  an  honest  countryman  offers  to  sell  him  a  wood 
at  a  low  price,  and  Getfart,  to  the  gr<*at  siitisfaction  of 
the  speculative  crew,  announces  his  scheme  to  be  a  new 
and  less  €»xpensive  mode  of  furnishing  Paris  with  fire- 
.  wood.  Some  of  the  situations  are  amusing  enough  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  economical  details  are  given  with  too 
much  verisimilitude.  As  in  the  case  of  some  Dutch 
painters,  the  joke  is  lost  in  the  anxious  correctness  of  the 
p<»rtrait. — “  Le  Garde  de  Nuit,”  is  a  trifle  which  owed 
its  success  entirely  to  the  spirit  with  which  Vernet  per¬ 
formed  the  principal  character.  The  prince  of  some])lace 
or  another,  tired  of  the  sameness  of  a  court  life,  flies  from 
a  grand  masked  ball,  to  seek  for  a  frolic  .among  the  citi¬ 
zens.  He  finds  Philip,  an  honest  watchman,  about  to 
commence  his  nocturnal  rounds,  and  forces  him  to  ex¬ 
change  his  dreadnought  for  the  elegant  rose-coloured 
domino  of  the  prince.  The  attendants  who  have  come 
in  search  of  the  latter  take  Philip  for  him,  and  insist  upon 
accompanying  him  back  to  the  ball ;  when  he,  without 
attending  to  the  propriety  of  time  and  place,  begins  to 
dispense  home-truths  on  all  sides,  and  to  announce  re¬ 
forms  of  rather  an  alarming  character.  At  this  critical 
moment  a  plot  against  the  true  ju’ince  breaks  out,  .and 
Philip,  under  his  assumed  character,  is  committed  to  close 
custody ;  from  which  he  escapes  in  time  to  save  his  be¬ 
trothed  bride  from  the  amorous  importunity  of  the  true 
prince. 

These  pieces  will  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  kind 
of  plays  which  succeed  here.  Historical  dramas,  too, 
there  are,  but,  as  you  have  enough  of  them  at  home,  it  is 
,  needless  to  enter  into  any  detail  concerning  them. 


AFFAIRS  OF  THE  SCOT  FISH  ACADEMV. 

We  announced  last  week  our  intention  of  publishing  a 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  late  general 
meeting  of  this  body.  On  second  thoughts,  however, 
and  upon  the  principle  of  “  never  throwing  ashes  or  any 
thing  hot  to  windward,”  we  have  altered  our  intention. 
M  e  are  of  opinion,  that  to  make  squabbles  which  should 


never  have  taken  place  a  topic  of  juiblic  aniniadverNiun 
is  to  do  much  more  harm  than  good.  In  the  c.ase  of  ' 
recent  coalition  between  two  rival  bodies,  manv  disrus 
sions  are  apt  to  arise,  with  which  it  is  neither  neressju  v 
nor  prudent  that  strangers  should  he  m.ide  actiuaintcc^ 
The  occurrences  of  the  11th  instant  were  most  nne(|uivo^ 
cally  of  this  description.  It  is  with  regret,  therefore 
thjit  we  feel  it  indispensable,  in  con-ecting  some  mis-state¬ 
ments  that  h.ave  gone  abroad,  to  give  even  a  general  ac. 
count  of  what  really  h.appened — a  regret  enh.inced  by  the 
knowledge,  that  some  member  of  the  Academy  must  have 
lent  himself  to  the  publication  of  a  garbled  st.atemeiit  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  general  meeting  in  the  teeth  of  a 
pledge  to  keep  silence. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  tlie  artists  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Royal  Institution,  who  Lately  acceded  to 
the  Scottish  Academy,  have  conducteil  themselves  in  an 
improper  spirit  towards  one  of  the  lejiding  members  of 
that  body.  The  accusation  is  rested  upon  two  assertions, 
— that  they  refused  to  continue  him  in  the  oftice  of  trea¬ 
surer ;  and  that  they  introduced  to  the  meeting  two  legal 
gentlemen,  not  members  of  the  Academy,  for  the  j)urpose 
of  bearing  down  all  opposition. 

With  regard  to  the  election  of  a  new  treasurer,  it  was 
a  step  undeniably  in  the  power  of  the  Academy  to  take : 
and  after  the  dispassionate  and  full  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  we  have  gathered  from  diflerent  and 
trust-worthy  quarters,  we  must  say,  that  the  measni-e 
appears  to  have  been  justified  by  the  tone  wdiich  the  un¬ 
successful  candidate  assumed  to  the  Society.  In  regard 
to  the  second  allegation — the  fact  is,  that  some  discussion 
was  expected  to  arise  rcg.arding  the  terms  of  the  award 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  union  of  the  two  bodies; 
and,  from  a  desire  to  prevent  unnecessary,  and  in  all  pro- 
b.'ibility  warm  discussions,  the  arbiter  named  by  the  art¬ 
ists  of  the  Institution,  and  the  gentleman  who  has  all 
along,  .and  gratuitously,  offici.ated  as  the  law-agent  of  the 
Ac.ademy,  volunteered  their  attendance,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  any  <h»ubtful  expressions.  J'lie  oiler  was  accepted, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  very  gentlemen  who  now 
complain  of  it  as  an  undue  interference. 

We  refniin  from  entering  into  j)articiilars,  and  from 
commenting  on  the  language  held  on  the  occasion,  because 
we  look  upon  it  as  the  exju’ession  of  a  feeling  of  soreness 
wdiich  time  will  assuage,  if  left  unexcited  by  cMnnment. 
But  we  would  beg  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  aca¬ 
demicians,  that  bygones  ought  to  be  bygones — that  the 
very  existence  of  their  young  institution  dej)eiids  n[Miu 
the  cordi.ality  of  their  union — that  W'asting  their  time  in 
petty  squabbles  must  alienate  from  them  the  public  sym¬ 
pathy — that,  above  all,  appeals  to  the  public  upon  incor¬ 
rect  statements,  by  any  individual,  of  wdiat  takes  place  at 
their  meetings,  are  most  unjustifiable  and  dangerous. 
Here  we  are  willing  to  let  the  matter  rest,  unless  there 
be  a  repetition  of  the  olfence  which  h.as  suggested  these 
remarks.  In  that  case,  we  shall  hold  it  necessary  toiu'ohe 
the  matter  to  the  bottom.  This  is  no  vain  threat,  for  ue 
have  ample  materials  in  our  hands  ;  neither  is  it  uttered 
in  any  feeling  of  hostility,  for  wx*  have  approved  oiirsehes 
on  former  occasions  friendly  to  that  p<u*tion  ot  the  Aca¬ 
demy  whose  conduct  we  are  now  reluctantly  obliged  to 
condemn. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Circumstances  prevented  us  from  being  much  at  the 
Theatre  Lust  wxek.  Aliss  Raton’s  benefit,  on  Mond.i) 
evening,  was  very  crowdedly  attended,  and  went  oil  A'*t  ^ 
great  eclat.  ,  On  Wednesday,  Mr  Macrea<ly — an  actoi  < 
much  power  and  originality — entered  upon  an  cng‘»r‘* 
ment.  We  were  not  present,  but  an  intelligent  *’*^^*^ 
s])ondent  has  favoured  us  w’ith  the  following  lenau  » 
concerning  him  : 

“  On  Wisinestlay  evening,  Air  Alacready  aj>pcait‘ 
fort*  an  Edinbiu'gU  audience  in  hb  favourite  ciiaiact^-’^  ^ 
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yirqiiiiHS — one  in  which  he  has  lon^  gathered  many  lau¬ 
rels,  and  displayed  much  histrionic  power.  Indeed  he  has 
been  generally  acknowledged  to  have  so  completely  identi¬ 
fied  himself  with  the  noble  portrait  of  the  Roman  given  by 
the  p<»et,  that  it  was  not  till  lately  any  actor  ventured  to 
appear  in  the  same  part.  There  is  certainly  no  play 
which  is  better  adapted  to  display  the  genius  of  Macready 
than  that  of  ‘  Virginius.’  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Spartan  brevity  and  power  of  diction  which  characterise 
the  whole  piece; — every  line  brings  before  the  mind  a 
new  and  striking  thought,  naturally  and  vigorously  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  attention  is  also  powerfully  arrested  by 
the  frequent  application  of  homesj)un  household  phrases 
to  the  deepest  and  most  sacred  feelings  of  the  heart,  or  to 
the  most  exciting  incidents.  It  is  in  these  simple,  deli¬ 
cate,  and  touching  passages  that  we  think  IVIacready  pre¬ 
eminently  excels.  In  the  wilder  bursts  of  anger  and  in¬ 
dignation  he  is  excellent  also ;  but  nothing  can  surpass 
the  exquisite  simplicity  and  natural  pathos  with  which 
he  pourtrays  the  tenderness  of  a  father’s  love,  the  deptli 
of  a  fiither’s  grief,  and  at  last  the  small  still  tlickerings  of 
re-awakened  reason  and  returning  affection.  It  Avas, 
therefore,  in  the  two  last  acts  that  he  chiefly  shone, 
especically  in  his  address  to  his  daughter  in  the  last  scene 
of  the  fourth  act.  II is  burst  of  Avild  fury  after  his 
child’s  destruction  does  not  strike  us  as  sufficiently  en¬ 
ergetic.  Indeed,  Avhen  it  is  recollected  that  at  this  A'ery 
point  his  reason  is  iibout  to  he  unhinged,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  the  thirst  for  reA^enge  is  struggling  for  the 
mastery,  the  human  A'oice  seems  scarcely  capable  of  ])ro- 
ducing  the  desired  effect.  As  a  Avhole,  hoAA'ever,  Mac- 
ready’s  Viryinius  is  a  A'ery  perfect  jfiece  of  acting ;  and, 
Avith  such  a  Viryinia  as  Miss  Jarman,  we  do  not  envy 
that  man  Avho  could  Avitness  it  Avithout  being  affected 
in  no  common  degree.” 

Next  Saturday  aa^c  shall  speak  of  Macready  in  propria 
persona ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  Ave  think  it  right  to  ex¬ 
press  a  hope  that  he  and  Miss  Jarman  Avill  be  patronised 
by  the  Edinburgh  ])ublic  to  that  extent  to  Avhich  their 
united  talents  so  Avell  entitle  them. 

©lb  ©cvberuis* 


ORIGINAL  POETRY, 


A  BALLAD  ABOUT  LOVE. 

Uy  the  Eltrich  Shepherd, 

I  AiNCE  fell  in  love  Avi’  a  sAveet  young  thing, 

A  bonny  bit  flower  o’  the  Avilder’d  dell  ; 

Her  heart  Avas  as  light  as  bird  on  the  Aving, 

And  her  lip  Avas  as  ripe  as  the  moorland  bell. 

She  neA^er  kend  aught  o’  the  ways  o’  sin, 

Though  Avhil 's  her  young  heart  began  to  doubt 

That  Avi’  its  ill  paths  she  might  fa’  in. 

But  never — she  iieATr  did  ffnd  them  out. 

She  oft  had  heard  tell  o’  love’s  dear  pain, 

An’  hoAv  sae  sair  as  it  Avas  to  dree  ; 

She  tried  it  and  tried  it  again  and  again. 

But  it  neA'er  could  Avring  a  tear  frae  her  ee. 

She  tried  it  aince  on  a  mitherless  lamb 
That  lay  in  her  bosom,  and  fed  on  her  knee ; 

But  it  turn’d  an  unpnrpose  and  beggarly  ram, 
And  her  buidy  lover  she  doughtna  see. 

She  tried  it  neist  on  a  floAveret  gay. 

And  ()  !  it  Avas  sweet  and  loA^dy  of  hue  ; 

But  it  droopit  its  head,  an*  fadit  away, 

All’  left  the  la.ssie  to  look  for  a  new : 

All*  aye  she  cried,  ()  !  Avhat  shall  1  do? 
hy  caniia  a  hissie  b(*  hajipy  her  lane  ? 

I  find  my  heart  maun  hae  siunething  to  loe, 

An*  I  dinua  ken  v.  hcre  to  fix  it  again. 


The  laverock  loes  her  musical  mate, 

The  moorcock  loes  the  mottled  moorhen, 

Tlie  blackbird  lilts  it  early  an*  late, 

A-AA"ooing  his  lo\'e  in  the  birken  glen  ; 

The  yammering  tCAvit  and  gi’ey  ciirlcAV, 

Hae  ilk  ane  lovers  around  to  ffee. 

An*  please  their  hearts  Avi’  their  Avhillie-ba-Iu, — 
But  there’s  naething  to  Avheedle  or  sing  to  me. 

Quo’  I,  iVIy  sweet,  my  innocent  floAV’er, 

The  matter’s  as  plain  as  plain  can  be. 

That  this  heart  o*  mine  it  Avas  made  for  yours. 

An’  y'ours  Avas  made  for  loving  o’  me. 

The  lassie  she  lookit  me  in  the  face. 

An’  a  tear  o’  pity  AA^as  in  her  ee ; 

For  she  thought  I  had  lost  a’  sense  o*  grace. 

An’  every  scrap  o’  fair  modestye. 

The  lassie  she  thought  an’  thought  again. 

All’  lookit  to  heav'en  if  aught  she  saw  ; 

For  she  thought  that  man  Avas  coiinectit  AA'i*  sin, 
And  that  love  for  him  w'as  the  AA'arst  of  a*. 

She  lookit  about,  but  she  didna  speak. 

As  lightly  she  trippit  outoAver  the  lea ; 

But  there  aviis  a  smile  on  her  rosy  cheek. 

That  tauld  of  a  secret  dear  to  me. 

The  lassie  gaed  hame  to  her  lanely  d«*ll. 

It  iieA'er  Avas  lovelier  to  her  A’iew  ; 

An’  aye  she  thought  an*  thought  to  hersell. 

An’  the  mail*  she  thought  she  began  to  rue — - 

If  ilk  sweet  thing  has  a  mate  o’  its  ain, 

Wi*  nature’s  hiAV  1  e’en  maun  gang ; 

I  nev'er  Avas  miide  for  living  my  lane — 

The  laddie  Avas  right  an*  I  Avas  AA'raiig. 

O  Nature  !  Ave  a’  maun  yield  to  thee  ; 

Your  regal  SAV^ay  gainsay  Avha  can? 

For  you  made  beauty,  an’  beauty  maun  be 
The  polar  star  o’  the  heart  o’  man. 

There’s  beauty  in  man’s  commanding  frame. 

There’s  beauty  in  earth,  in  air,  an’  sea. 

But  there  never  Avas  beauty  that  tongue  could  name 
Like  the  smile  of  love  in  a  fond  young  ee. 

MoanUldenyer, 


THINGS  DIFFICULT  OF  BELIEF. 

Trom  the  Spanish  of  the  Idarhelor  MalvctUurado, 

That  much  a  AvidoAv’d  Avife  will  moan 
When  her  old  husband’s  dead  .Mid  giUie, 

I  limy  conceiA'e  it ; 

But  that  she  won’t  be  brisk  an  I  gay. 

If  another  offer  the  next  day, 

1  Avon’t  believ'c  it. 

That  Cloris  Avill  repeat  to  me, 

Of  all  men  I  adore  but  thee, 

1  may  conceive  it ; 

But  that  she  has  not  often  sent 
To  fifty'  more  the  compliment, 

I  Avon’t  believe  it. 

That  Celia  Avill  accept  the  choice 
Directed  by'  her  parent’s  voice, 

I  may  conceive  it ; 

But  that,  as  soon  as  it  is  over, 

She  AVon’t  ehsrt  a  y'oiinger  lover, 

I  AV'on’t  believe  it. 

That  when  she  sees  her  marriage  goiAUi, 

Inez  AV'ill  modestly'  look  <lown, 

I  may  conceive  it  ; 

But  that  she  does  not  from  that  hoar 
UesolA'e  to  amplify  her  power, 

I  Avon’;  believe  it. 
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That  a  kind  husband  to  his  wife 
l^ermits  each  pleasure  of  this  life, 

I  may  conceive  it ; 

But  that  the  man  so  blind  should  be. 

As  not  to  see  what  all  else  see, 

I  can't  believe  it. 

That  in  a  mirror  young  coquets 
Should  study  all  their  traps  and  nets, 

I  may  conceive  it ; 

But  that  the  mirror,  above  all, 

Should  be  the  object  principal, 

I  won’t  believe  it. 

That  woman,  like  a  crystal  toy, 

The  slightest  zephyr  will  destroy, 

I  niay  conceive  it ; 

But  that  you  may  not  both  cement. 

If  e’er  they  get  a  flaw  or  rent, 

I  won’t  believe  it. 

That  a  critic  I  should  not  deny 
To  be  a  better  judge  than  I, 

I  may  conceive  it ; 

But  that  my  Muse  should  cease  from  hinting, 
That  all  her  rhymes  are  worth  the  printing, 

I  can’t  believe  it. 


LITERARV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Wr  -understand  that  a  very  superior  edition  of  John  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  is  in  the  press.  It  is  to  be  elegantly  pnnted  in 
large  octavo,  under  a  most  vigilant  revision  by  the  Poet-Laureat, 
who  is  to  prefix  a  literary  and  biographical  introduction,  for  which 
he  has  got  some  very  curious  and  interestingr  materials.  It  will  be 
also  richly  embellished  with  large  wood-cuts,  drawn  by  Harvey,  and 
engraved  by  the  first  artists,  and  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and 
two  other  copper-plates,  from  splendid  designs  by  Martin. 

There  is  preparing  for  publication,  a  Journal  of  Occurrences  and 
Events  during  a  residence  of  nearly  forty  years  in  the  East  Indies, 
from  1790  to  1829,  by  Colonel  James  Welch,  of  the  Madras  army. 
In  two  vols.  8vo,  with  numerous  Engravings. 

Fitz  of  Fitz  Ford,  an  Historical  Romance,  in  3  vols.  illustrative 
rf  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Devonshire,  by  Mrs  Bray,  Author 
of  the  “  White  Hoods,”  <kc.  &c.,  is  in  the  press.  | 

A  Second  Edition  of  Lectures  on  English  Poetry,  with  Historical  ! 
Talcs,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,  being  the  Literary  Remains  of  the  | 
late  Henry  Neele,  author  of  “  The  Romance  of  History,”  A:c.  &c.,  i 
is  now  in  the  press ;  and  will  shortly  be  published  in  one  thick  vol. 
post  8vo,  with  a  Portrait 

Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  some  remarkable  documents, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Stuart  Papers,  were  brought  to  this  coun¬ 
try  from  Rome  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  and  deposited  in  St  James’s  Palace.  The  King,  we  are  inform¬ 
ed,  recently  transferred  these  papers  to  the  hands  of  Sir  W'alter  Scott, 
for  examination  and  publication.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  son-in-law  Mr  Lockhart,  who  is  now 
actively  employed  in  arranging  the  whole. 

Robert  Montgomery  has  in  the  press  another  poem  of  a  religious 
character,  entitled,  •*  Satan.” 

In  a  short  time  will  be  published.  Notices  of  the  Brazils  in  1828- 
9;  by  the  Rev.  R.  W’alsh,  LL.D. 

A  poem,  entitled  “  1829,”  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  Open¬ 
ing  of  the  Sixth  Seal,  will  be  published  on  New-Year’s  Day. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  by  Dr  Paris,  is  soon  expected. 
A  vision,  written  during  his  last  illness,  in  the  playful  style  of  Sal- 
monia,  has  been  lelt  by  Sir  Humphry  to  his  executors,  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Mr  Valpy  has  issued  a  prospectus  for  publishing  a  Family  Classi¬ 
cal  Library,  or  English  Translations  of  the  most  valuable  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics,  in  monthly  volumes,  with  a  biographical  sketch 
of  each  author,  and  notes,  when  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  illus¬ 
tration.  The  scries  is  not  expected  to  exceed  forty  volumes,  and  the 
first  will  api>ear  on  the  commencement  of  the  new  year. 

The  Panorama  of  the  Thames,  from  London  to  Richmond,  exhi¬ 
biting  every  object  on  both  Banks  of  the  River,  is  announced.  This 
work  hasbeen  the  labour  of  nearly  two  years.  It  is  upwards  of  sixty 
feet  in  length,  and  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  extent  to  exhibit  every 
building  on  either  shore  of  the  River,  in  a  distinct  form.  It  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  Descriptive  Notices  of  the  most  remarkable  placi's ;  and 
preceded  by  a  Ccneit^  View  of  London. 


One  volume  of  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron  is  printed,  and  the  othe 
expected  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Each  volume  ^ 
tends  to  about  500  pages  quarto. 

Thr  Literary  Union. — A  Society  is  now  in  progress  of  f 
tion,  in  London,  to  bear  the  above  title,  and  having  for  its  w 
intellectual  intercourse  and  amusement.  It  is  proposed  that  it  iTil 
consist  of  four  or  five  hundred  members,  professors  and  friends^  f 
art,  literature,  and  science.  Unexceptionable  personal  characte  ° 
to  be  an  indispensable  requisite  to  admission ;  and  simplicity  and 
economy  are  to  be  held  leading  principles  of  the  Society,  three 
four  pounds  being  the  utmost  annual  subscription  required,  it  • 
intended  to  procure  a  house  in  a  central  situation  ;  the  committ^ 
are  at  present  in  treaty  for  the  Athenaeum  Club-house,  Waterloo 
place,  Pall-Mall,  where  such  refreshments  as  the  Society  shall  decide 
on  shall  be  furnished,  and  such  publications  as  they  may  deem’pro- 
per  taken.  Thomas  Campbell,  E^q.  has  been  appointed  chairman 
by  the  committee,  who  at  present  hold  their  meetingsljat  the  British 
Coffee-house,  Charing-cross. 

Life  and  Services  of  Captain  Beaver.— Some  months  a<To 
we  noticed  an  odd  blunder  which  had  occurred  in  the  Monthly  Ma. 
gazine,  regarding  a  sea -song  there  said  to  have  been  written  by  Bea- 
ver,  but  which  is  in  reality  the  production  of  Richard  Cumlierland 
the  dramatic  writer,  and  the  contemporary  of  J(  hnson,  Richardson* 
and  Goldsmith.  The  London  Literary  Gazette,  in  reviewing  the 
Life  of  Beaver  (which  is  edited  by  Captain  W.  H.  Smylh,  R.N.)  in- 
serted  the  song  at  full  length,  and  praised  the  wonderful  precc  city 
of  talent  which  it  displayed  ;  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  last  Num. 
her  of  which  contains  a  review  of  the  same  work,  also  inserts  part  of 
the  song,  which,”  they  remark,  “both  for  its’spirit  and  diction,  is 
a  most  remarkable  production  for  a  boy  in  his  fifteenth  year.”  It  is 
somewhat  singular,  that  the  eoitors  of  three  of  the  principal  London 
periodicals  should  all  have  been  led  into  the  same  error,  and  all  alike 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  which  is  related  in  Cumberland’s  Memoirs,  that 
the  song  in  question  was  written  by  him,  and  not  by  the  deceased 
Captain.  As  we  are  rather  admirers  of  Cumberland,  we  do  not  like 
to  see  the  credit  of  even  a  song  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  a  boy 
of  fifteen  years  of  age  !  Of  course,  the  primary  cause  of  this  blunder 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  editor  of  Beaver’s  papers,  but  the  literary 
reviewers,  whom  we  have  noted  above,  might  have  known  better. 

Theatrical  Gossip,— Mr  Elliston,  the  Manager  of  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  has  availed  himself  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Literary 
Journal  regarding  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Tragedy  in  the  Keepsake  for 
1830.  “  The  House  of  Aspen  ”  has  been  produced  with  great  suc¬ 

cess,  and  is  likely  to  have  a  run.  It  was  Mr  Elliston  who  establish, 
ed,  seven  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron’s  Marino  Faliero,  the 
right  of  acting  any  published  play. — A  clever  inelo-drama,  called 
“  The  Brigands,”  from  the  pen  of  Mr  J.  R.  Blanche,  the  author  of 
“  Charles  XH.”  and  many  other  popular  pieces,  has  been  received 
with  complete  success  at  Drury  Lane. — A  stupid  opera,  from  the 
French  of  Boieldieu,  called  “  The  Night  before  the  Wedding,  and  the 
Wedding  Night,”  has  been  all  but  damned  at  Covent  Garden — Mbs 
Phillips,  the  star  of  Drury  Lane,  is  said  to  have  written  a  tragedy  as 
1  well  as  Miss  Kemble,  the  star  of  Covent  Garden.  To  write  a  tragedy 
is  nothing,  unless  it  be  also  a  tragedy.— Madame  Vestris  has 

been  performing  at  Wakefield  and  other  provincial  towns.— Miss 
Smithson  is  at  Carlisle. — Braham  has  been  singing  to  almost  empty 
houses  in  Dublin. — De  Begnis  has  taken  the  Caledonian  Theatre, 
and  is  to  be  here  by  the  second  week  of  December.— Miss  Paton  ap¬ 
peared  in  Glasgow  as  Adelaide  in  the  “  Haunted  Tower,”  on  T.hurs- 
day  evening.  She  was  to  conclude  her  engagement  there  last  night, 
and  is  then,  we  believe,  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  but  not  to  appear 
in  public. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Nov.  21. — Nov.  27. 


Sat.  Rob  Rnp,  Sf  Charles  II, 

Mon.  The  Cabinet,  The  Sultan,  cS*  The  Robber's  JVife, 
Tubs.  Douglas^  The  Youthful  Queen,  ^  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Wed.  Virginias,  cV  The  Robber's  Wife, 

TnuRS.  Hamlet,  William  Thompson,  Robinson  Crusoe* 
Fri.  Macbeth,  Ku  Song  No  Supper, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  interesting  communication  on  the  subject  of  Bums  8  a 
have  a  place  next  week. — “  Notices  of  Eminent  Lecturers”  will  oot 
exactly  suit  us.  The  subject  is  one  which  requires  much  tact.— 
are  afraid  we  cannot  find  room  for  the  paper  entitled,  “  I 
Author.” — We  are  obliged  to  “  Anna;” — she  asks  a  question,  ^  ®  ^ 
swer  to  which  we  could  whisper  to  herself,  but  it  must  not  begi' 
here. — “  Proteus”  has  our  thanks. — We  had  not  forgotten  “  L* 

We  are  not  yet  quite  satisfied  that  our  Correspondent  in  the 
bourhood  of  Dunbar  is  a  poeta  natus. — We  can  scarcely  promise  ^ 
insert  the  Lines  by  “  W.  G.,”  or  tliose  entitled,  “  The 
and  “  To  Mary.” — The  “  Submarine  Scene,”  and  the 
“  W.  B.”  stand  over  for  consideration  when  we  next  put  on  our, - 
pers. 


